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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


MANUFACTURER in our 
neighborhood tells the world 
his views on the younger generation 
by a sign painted on the side of a 
building high above the street— 
“Dresses for Girls, Juniors and Flap- 
pers.” # # # It would be interesting 
to know how he classifies women. 
* % % While we write our sky is 
peppered with Roman candles and 
sky rockets minus the dreadful sticks 
that used to terrify our childhood. 
%* * * Our ears are snapping with 
firecracker sounds, but when we 
looked there were only funny little 
things the children grind beneath 
their heels. # # # No red packages 
with one green cracker for luck. 
%* * *# Oh, of course we're glad! 
%* % *% Did you worry any over the 
name of Amundsen’s ship? We 
wrote it Farm, and the proofreader 
gently but firmly told us it was 
Fram. * *#* *# On consulting one 
great metropolitan daily we found 
it always Farm—in another always 
Fram. * * *#* Now a man with Os- 
wald to his name tells Time that 
its Farm, Norwegian word for 
“able,” or “‘wideawake,”” and that 
Fram was the name of Nansen’s 
ship—a word meaning “forward.” 
% % % At that, we consider Farm 
a queer name for a ship. * * * 
We are so pleased to find that high 
medical authority recommends 
comic strips for relaxation. * * * 
Now perhaps our Family won't look 
so superior when we are caught 
chuckling over them. * # # We'd 
have gone on looking at them just 
the same (Cicero Sapp is our favor- 
ite), but we might have continued 
to be a little furtive about it. # # # 
We saw the other day that the 
Queen of England is gradually alter- 
ing her style of hat. *# * # We 
couldn’t think of believing it if it 
weren't for another item to the 
effect that she has adopted shell-rim 
spectacles. * *#* # All is explained. 
You just can’t wear her kind of 
tight toque with goggles. It's im- 
possible esthetically, and the ear 
pieces would cut, besides. * #* * 
The Louisville Courier Journal 
prints a bit of dialogue like this: 
“Shakespeare anticipates every- 
thing.””"—"*‘What now?’’—‘His ad- 
vice to the Senate—‘Nor wear your 
heart upon your sleeve for Dawes to 
peck at.’ # # # Why is it that no 
less than four magazines now on the 
newsstands exhibit puppies on the 
cover? Is July National Puppy 
month? *# # # We like them, but 
we wish the art men would show 
only happy ones. * #* # As for us, 
we tear the covers off if the puppies 
are in any kind of woe. ¥ * 
The Department of Agriculture says 
that our bean crop would make 
enough soup to run Niagara Falls 
for more than three hours. But 
our mind is bent on railway trains 
and time tables. # #* # No prevent- 
ing providence, we shall soon leave 
our desk undusted, and master the 
psychology of the upper berth. # # # 
We shall again list the things one 
should have, and hasn't, on a rail- 
way trip, and put said list where it 
can never be found until after the 
next journey. * * * We shall col- 
lect mountains and memories—and 
—but the rest is a secret. 
























ENTERPRISE AND GENIUS HAVE 
MADE AMERICAN RAILROAD SECURITIES 


a great field for conservative investment. The stocks and bonds of well-managed properties are op- 
portunities for the investment of small amounts or large estates. Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, 


members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer the following railroad securities from their care- 
fully selected list: 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Prior Lien 4% Gold Bonds, Due 1950 


These bonds are a first lien on about 1,800 miles of railroad and a junior mortgage, subject to a 
comparatively small amount of Prior Lien bonds, on about 1,750 miles. The total amount of Prior 
Lien bonds outstanding, about $142,000,000, is followed by $80,000,000 of junior bonds which are 
paving interest at the rate of 6%, and $50,000,000 of stock, on which 5% dividends are being paid. 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Interest pavable January and July. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $780.00 plus accrued interest from July | 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Refunding and Improvement 
Gold 414 and 5% Bonds, Due 2013 


These bonds are a first mortgage on 300 miles of railroad and a junior mortgage on about 3,700 
miles of line; also cover about 1,000 miles of leasehold interests. They are followed by about $350,- 
000,000 of stock, which is selling at a premium and paying dividends at the rate of 7% per annum. 
Listed on New York Stock Exchange and a legal investment for trustees and savings banks in most 
of the states. 

Price, $1,000 5% bond, $1,020.00 plus accrued interest from April | 
$1,000 444% bond, $930.00 plus accrued interest from April | 


Litchfield & Madison Ry. First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Due 1934 


A first mortgage on 44 miles of main line, 10 miles of which are used by Illinois Central as part 
of the Chicago-St. Louis main line. Also secured by a lien on ail equipment of the company, alone 
having a replacement value of twice this issue. Company carries a heavy coal traffic. Eight year 
average earnings three times interest on this issue. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $935.00 plus accrued interest from May | 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. First Mortgage 5% Gold 
Bonds, Due 1966 


These bonds are secured by a first and only mortgage on 284 miles of road, extending from Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, through Indianapolis to Springfield, Ill. The bonds are further secured by very valu- 
able property in Indianapolis and other important towns and by equipment of an appraised value of 
over $3,800,000. This road forms the Baltimore and Ohio entrance into Indianapolis. 


Price, $1,000 bond, $780.00, plus accrued interest from May | 
$ 100 bond, 78.50, plus accrued interest from May | 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
20 Exchange Place 


NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1890 
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Current Events 


Eventful 


HE fortnight’s headlines have been 

full of happenings. The Coolidges 
and the seat of government moved for 
the summer to Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. Earthquakes wrecked Santa Bar- 
bara, California, and shook portions of 
the Northwest. The insurgents in 
Congress sustained a further loss. <A 
sweeping reorganization of the Federal 
prohibition laws was announced. Mrs. 
Edith Nourse Rogers was elected to 
Congress to fill her husband’s term. The 
war in Morocco and the strife in China 
continued, and the government of 
Greece was overthrown. Mr. Doheny 
told his own story. A drastic law was 
passed to help the French financial sit- 
uation. A division of opinion arose in 
the famous Tennessee evolution trial. 
And Defense Day was celebrated on the 
Fourth of July, with some eight million 
mustered in the test. 


At White Court 


HE summer capital, White Court, 

is just next door to Red Gables, the 
home of the Coolidges’ close friend, 
Frank W. Stearns. Here the President 
established himself late in June, travel- 
ing by special train while the entourage 
and the chattels came round by way of 
the Mayflower. It has been reported that 
“a number of the President’s friends” 
will buy the White Court estate for him 
if he likes it. Since arriving there, he 
has made a hasty trip to Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, to attend his father during a brief, 
sharp illness; has devoted some effort to 
furthering the hopes of Senator Butler 
of Massachusetts, who must be elected 
to retain the seat to which he was chosen 
after Senator Lodge’s death. The Lodge 
followers resent Butler’s treatment of 
their chief at the Republican convention 
last year, when the former was campaign 
manager, and besides, his Democratic 
opponent, David I. Walsh, is _ pop- 
ular. The President also made a me- 


morial address at Cambridge, celebrating 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the day when Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental Army under 
He sup- 


the famous Cambridge elm. 





ported again the principle of arbitration, 
instead of arms, and advocated security 
covenants for European peace, backed 
by our “moral support.” 

Meantime, while the Coolidges are at 
“Swam-scut,” architects are rumored to 
be arguing over the redecorating of the 
White House to be done this summer. 
The present style of furniture and 
decoration is of the French Empire pe- 
riod, determined in Roosevelt’s time. 
The story going round is of a proposal 
to introduce Colonial features, with the 
assistance of gifts. Obviously the place 
can’t be utterly transformed with the 
$50,000 granted by Congress, and Rob- 
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“A painter of oaks’ is the name often 
applied to Sophie Marston Brannan, our 
cover artist, well-known for her landscapes 
of California and Delaware County, New 
York. Trees appeal strongly, and hence 
are her best subjects. Eucalyptus, pine 
and firs are great favorites, but oaks seem 
actually to captivate her brush. 

A Californian by birth, Miss Brannan 
entered the San Francisco School of Fine 
Arts when seven years old and at twelve 
exhibited her first works. Later she went 
abroad and in Paris and London studied 
the fundamental principles used by the 
great masters and artists of Europe. 

Distinctively a colorist, her canvasses 
attract much attention wherever they are 
shown because of their rich depth. With 
innate good taste she has the faculty of 
selecting subjects which never fail to ap- 
peal, and her paintings, which have been 
exhibited extensively throughout the 
United States, Canada and South America, 
have won many prizes. 





ert W. de Forest, who has to do with 
any gifts offered, says the story is a 
story. 


In France 


N August 15th, 1924, the French 
agreed to evacuate the Ruhr, into 
which they had marched months before 
to collect reparations by force. There 
has been more than a little doubt 
whether, under all conditions, France 
would stick to her pledge, but Premier 
Painlevé announced week before last 
that the promise would be kept and the 
troops have already begun to move. 
Speaking further for France, recently 
Caillaux, Finance Minister, proposed 
and secured the passage of a measure 
which it is hoped will save the country’s 
rather desperate finances. Among other 
things it authorized a six billion franc 
issue, to cover urgent demands for the 
next six months, and prepared the way 
for a new issue of bonds. In announc- 
ing the terms for the loan, the value of 
the franc is fixed at 5.12 cents, which 
is supposed to be a hint that Caillaux 
hopes to stabilize it there. Recently 
it has been very low. New taxes were 
imposed, but the controversial capital 
levy, proposed by the Socialists, was re- 
jected. 


Doheny’'s Story 
DWARD L. DOHENY, defend- 


ant in the Government’s Elk Hills 
oil lease prosecution, insisted on telling 
his own story of the whole business last 
week to the New York Times. Nat- 
urally, the story has stirred Washington 
considerably, and Senator Walsh, chief 
of the investigation carried on winter be- 
fore last, took time, before sailing for 
Europe, to comment. Briefly, what Mr. 
Doheny claimed was that he had acted 
only from the purest patriotism. He was 
influenced, it seems, by the threat of a 
great Pacific war plot, going on right 
while the Washington Conference was 
in session. Rear Admiral John K. Robi- 
son, Chief of the Naval Bureau of 
Engineering, was the source of his in- 
formation, he says, and he became con- 
vinced that the proposed Hawaiian oil 
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base was the necessary detail of defense 
for his imperiled country. He said that 
the whole naval lease policy of the Hard- 
ing Administration originated with high 
officers of the Navy, all of whom be- 
lieved in the great war that was threat- 
ening. Another startling claim was that 
the famous Executive order which trans- 
ferred power over the naval oil reserves 


to the Interior Department was brought . 


up at a Cabinet meeting at which Mr. 
Coolidge and most, if not all, of the 
Harding Cabinet were present. Still 
another charge was that certain impor- 
tant documents had been suppressed. 

Comment at Washington doesn’t take 
the war scare seriously—they say it is a 
fixed feature of Washington life. Mr. 
Walsh points out the conflict between 
the present story and the earlier claim 
that the leases were necessary in order to 
avert loss through drainage, and he 
doesn’t miss the chance to show that the 
Doheny account. puts responsibility on 
all the Cabinet. 


New Enforcement 


NEW plan for 

enforcement of 
prohibition has been 
announced by the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment to begin about 
August 1. State 
enforcement units 
will be abandoned, 
’ ~ and the country will 
Lincoln C. Andrews ie divlied ilies 
twenty-four enforcement districts. Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, recently assigned to pro- 
hibition enforcement, will be chief, with 
Commissioner Blair of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and Commissioner 
Roy Haynes assistants. These three 
are said to be the originators of the 
plan, which is expected to be more 
economical and more efficient than the 
earlier system. 





Excitement in the Commerce Con- 
gress 


HE Congress of the International 

Chamber of Commerce at Brussels 
was startled by two or three attacks in 
connection with the world’s most sensi- 
tive subject—reparations. Sir Josiah 
Stamp, a leading English economist, 
who was British representative in the 
Dawes Commission of Experts, said that 
if the United States wanted German 
reparations it would have to break down 
its tariff wall and reduce production so 
that the European debtor nations could 
increase their exports. John W. 
O’Leary, president of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, rose to 
defend, and President Coolidge, in his 
first press conference at White Court, 
denounced the proposal as a move to 
get us to pay the reparations. 


Another bomb thrown during the 
Congress was the contribution of its 
President, M. Maurice Despret, a high 
banking expert of his country. His at- 
tack was on the feasibility of the Dawes 
plan—on the ground that to transfer 
large amounts of money from Germany 
is impossible, and that if payment 
were made in kind or in services, the 
effect would be bad on the creditor 
country’s trade, industry and laboring 
people. Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General for Reparations, spoke up for 
the plan in its present workings, and 
the Congress ended by a resolution en- 
dorsing it. This is perhaps the first 
time its feasibility has been seriously 
questioned in any such international 
meeting, though of course it is well 
understood that it must be regarded as 
an experiment, with the first year the 
easiest. 

Greece Again 


O the continued war in Morocco, 
with the Riffans making some 
gains, and the continued trouble in 
China, may now be added revolution in 
Greece — without bloodshed, however. 
General Pangalos, head of military in- 
surgents, sent ultimata to the heads of 
the Greek Republic, which collectively 
resigned rather than risk the threatened 
bombardment of official buildings. The 
insurgents thereupon occupied Athens, 
and set up what is very like a military 
dictatorship. 
Greece has changed its government 


with appalling frequency since the forced 


abdication of Constantine in 1917. His 
son, who succeeded, died from a monkey 
bite. Constantine, returning, lasted until 
the Greeks were defeated by Turkey in 
the ill-advised war of 1922. His son, 
George, became King, was sent away 
while the Greek people voted on mon- 
archy vs. republic, and republic won. 
The Cretan, Venizelos, opponent of 
Constantine’s pro-German__ tendencies, 
returned to power for but a short time, 
and there has been a swift succession 
of ministries. ‘The present upset was 
occasioned by the announced intention 
of the government to discipline army 
officers who had been opposing it. The 
army decided not to be disciplined. 


China 


HE headlines show some improve- 

ment in the situation in China, 
though a number of deaths have oc- 
curred. The news in the situation is the 
report from Washington that our gov- 
ernment may take the initiative in calling 
a conference to consider the ques- 
tion of abolishing “extra-territoriality” 
in China—that system under which 
foreign powers maintain consular courts 
in which alone their nationals may be 
tried. It is understood that immediate 
and total abandonment of this practice 
would not be an outcome, but there is a 
growing feeling that a revision of this 
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whole situation is desirable and inevi- 
table. The first response to the Washing- 
ton reports from Great Britain indicates 
a coolness toward the proposal, but this 
may be taken as a natural reaction of 
those concerned with foreign trade and 
not at all likely as an indication of what 
the Government will say when, and if, 
definite proposals are made. Obviously, 
the first point is the restoration of order 
in China. 


Senator Ladd 


HE death of Senator Edwin F. 

Ladd of North Dakota came only 
four days after that of Senator La Fol- 
lette, his friend and associate. With the 
passing of these two the strength of the 
insurgent group is greatly reduced. Only 
Frazier of North Dakota and Brookhart 
of Iowa remain of those who were prac- 
tically read out of the party by the reg- 
ulars in the Senate last spring. 

Senator Ladd was a chemist—a native 
of Maine, who went to North Dakota 
to help found the State Agricultural 
School and Experiment Station. For 
many years he fought battles against 
fraud perpetrators and food adulterators 
of all sorts, and was responsible for 
many protective laws. He held many 





important posts in connection with 
school and state, becoming president of 
the Agricultural College, and later 


State Inspector of Grades, Weights and 
Measures, with complete supervision of 
the marketing of grain in North Dakota. 
He was supported by the Non-Partisan 
League, and worked in harmony with it. 


The Mining Business 
ILL there be a coal strike? The 


miners are asking for a ten per 
cent raise and the “check-off”—meaning 
the deduction of union dues from the pay 
envelope by the operators; and the oper- 
ators are expected to ask for a reduction. 
The usual charges of breach of contract 
are being made. As a matter of fact, 
the industry is essentially unsound, in 
that there are too many mines, too many 
miners; and now the miners are working 
on an average only two out of three 
days. Thorough reorganization _ is 


needed. 


Tennessee 


Fe Syed development in the famous 
evolution case was a difference of 
opinion among the counsel over the ad- 
visability of trying to get the case trans- 
ferred at once to a Federal court. The 
effort was made, however, to secure an 
injunction to prevent trial as originally 
planned, but it failed. The idea of the 
change was to invest the momentous case 
with greater dignity—to eliminate the 
sensationalism which will surround the 
trial in the state court. 

Already the town of Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, has assumed the aspect of a 
summer resort.—July 7, 1925. 
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Evolution— 


Fifty Years Ago 


A Reminiscence 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


N the year that I was born 
two remarkable books ap- 
peared—‘‘epoch making,” 
the reviewers would have 
called them. One, “Das 
Mutterrecht”’ (the mother 
right), presented startling claims and 
drew even more astounding conclusions. 
The Swiss author, Bachofen, declared 
that every race and nationality in Eu- 
rope had once been ruled by women! 
He brought an enormous array of facts 
to support his belief that there had been 
a time in the distant past when fam- 
ily names had passed through the 
mother instead of the father, when 
women owned the property, were guard- 
ians of their children, supported their 
husbands, ordered wars, and queens not 
only led their armies but afterward sat 
together in peace conferences. An ac- 
complished linguist, he spent years in 
delving for proofs which he found in 
ancient Hebrew, Greek and Latin litera- 
ture and in the customs, legends, folk- 
lore, songs and dances of the modern 
peasantry of Europe. 
It is reported that this book made a 
profound impression upon continental 


Proving 
that the 
world is 


flat 














savants who nevertheless laughed to 
scorn the author’s attempt to account 
for the alleged phenomenon. He con- 
fessed that he could only explain it by 
an hypothesis, which was that at a remote 
period men and women had engaged in 
martial conflict and women, being vic- 
torious, had reduced men to strict sub- 
jection as conquerors have a way of 
doing and for an unknown period had 
tuled over their tribes. Men plotted a 


strike for freedom and eventually over- 
came the women through another mili- 
tary combat and in order to punish them 
well for their former audacity and to 
prevent its recurrence women were re- 
duced to a position of abject helplessness 
under the laws of all nations. Bachofen 
challenged his critics to disprove his facts 
and arguments, which they were unable 
to do, but the “superiority complex”’ of 
the male sex utterly repudiated his theory 
of a transformation process whereby 
male rulers gave way to female rulers. 

Bachofen confounded his opponents 
with the defense: ‘“‘Very well, if a mar- 
tial contest is not the explanation of the 
mother’s rule, what is?” 

While the Swiss, German and Aus- 
trian scholars were finding occupation 
for their wits in the controversy aroused 
by Bachofen, the English-speaking 
world was agape over the equally as- 
tounding propositions in Darwin's 
“Origin of Species.” Darwin advanced 
the theory that every species of plant 
and animal life had evolved from a 
lower species and that life itself had 
begun with a single cell from which 
through unnumbered ages the highest 
forms, including the human race, had 
evolved, climbing. upward from species 
to species. Science was a new factor in 
scholarship and its sponsors were ardent 
believers that through it most enigmas 
puzzling the race might be solved. 
Entomologists, botanists, anatomists, 
geologists, astronomers, anthropologists 
hastened to apply the new theory to 
hundreds of hitherto troublesome prob- 
lems and claimed to find in Evolution 
the solution they had long been seeking. 
Probably no new idea ever traveled 
quite so rapidly. When at seventeen I 
entered college it was said that only one 
eminent scientist remained unconverted 
—that one was Agassiz. 

The new theory of Evolution, how- 
ever, which found such easy going among 
the scientists, met collision with Genesis. 
That account of the creation was sin- 
cerely believed by Jews, Christians and 
Mohammedans. To the right and to 
the left men put such queries to each 
other as these: If Evolution is God’s 
plan of creation, was there ever a Gar- 
den of Eden, an Adam and an Eve, a 
forbidden fruit, a fall, a curse through 
which the lawmakers of nations for 
































The young idea shooting 


eighteen hundred years had found their 
justification for the laws and customs 
which condemned women to eternal 
tutelage? Could it be possible that 
His Majesty, Man, had also evolved 
from a previous species? What, then, 
became of the Virgin Birth and indeed 
of revelation? These were the questions 
that shook the foundations of the church 
and society. In the usual way some of 
the clergy refused to listen to the evolu- 
tionary proofs and condemned them un- 
heard, while others attempted to recon- 
cile the two accounts. The controversy 
must have raged hot and fiercely in those 
days. 

When Evolution was thirteen years 
old, I entered the high school and I am 
quite certain that I had never noticed 
the word evolution. I was an ordinary 
child in an ordinary high school in an 
ordinary Iowa town. What happened 
to me in that high school must have hap- 
pened to thousands of other ordinary 
boys and girls in equally ordinary 
schools and towns—fifty years ago. I 
can not account for Mr. Bryan’s escape. 
The instruction in our textbooks was so 
conflicting that the feeblest mind could 
not fail to detect it. In truth we chil- 
dren did not really sense the clash be- 
tween creeds and science, yet we must 
have given our professor many a sleep- 
less night with the unanswerable ques- 
tions we put to him. I recall with re- 
pentant distinctness the unintended hec- 
toring we gave him, to which he replied 
in words that were no answer. 

Our textbook on general history, pub- 
lished in 1872, was written before Dar- 
win’s theory had been announced, and 
the history of the human race the world 
around very appropriately began with 
its creation, which was quite definitely 
dated as having occurred in an eventful 
week just six thousand years before. 
“The curse,” recorded my history, “was 
accompanied by a promise. The toils 
of the man were to be rewarded by the 
fruits the earth would yield to cultiva- 
tion; and the woman in her suffering 
was consoled by the hope of a Redeem- 
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er.’ A textbook on geology made a 
neat reconciliation between Evolution 
and Genesis and told us that the six 
days of the creation were not twenty- 
four-hour days but geologic ages and 
that the seventh day when God rested 
from his labors was the present age and 
that we were privileged to live in a 
perfected world. A textbook on physi- 
cal geography, however, outlined the 
theory of Evolution with no apology to 
Genesis and made the ages of creation 
much longer than did the textbook on 
geology, clinching its statements with 
illustrations of fossil animals and skulls 
of men dead a million years ago. No 
instructor was an evolutionist, | am 
sure, yet I left that high school with the 
idea that this earth of ours is a wonder- 
ful place with secrets untold but that 
the entire riddle would one day be 
worked out by science. 

I wanted to go to college, but my 
father saw no need of further education 
for a girl and was not inclined to sup- 
port my ambition. One day I announc- 
ed that I had found a school to teach, 
had my certificate and contract in my 
pocket, and proposed to use the money 
to go to college. I afterward learned 
that my father secretly gloried in my 
spunk and therefore made no objection. 
I received $20 a month for the summer 
term and $28 for the winter, but as | 
was able to live with my parents I had 
no board to pay. It was clear that I 
must choose an inexpensive school and 
after I had turned away from many a 
well-known college catalogue with a 
sigh because its cost was far beyond my 
small fund, I chose a new institution 
specializing in science. 

Meanwhile during that year of teach- 
ing I read Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 
My mother observed that she would 
certainly burn the book were it mine. 
She was a gentle soul and would hard- 
ly have carried out her threat in any 
case, but looking backward the incident 
now proves to me that the controversy 
over our creation had reached our com- 
munity. If my memory serves me 
aright, I did not altogether understand 
Darwin’s book nor did I comprehend 
the fundamental significance of the dis- 
cussion it had aroused. 


Evolution Everywhere 


When Evolution was eighteen years 
old I went to the Iowa State College, 
founded only ten years before. I found 
everyone in charge from the president 
down to the janitor an evolutionist, 
with a single exception—the professor 
of English literature. He became the 
much-loved butt of gentle gibes and 
thrusts of faculty and students because 
he would not march with the times. I 
now know that those instructors, young 
graduates of Harvard, Yale and Am- 
herst, had passed through the peak of 
the storm and had emerged with the 
spirit of crusaders. We got Evolution 








in every class room and laboratory. We 
gazed at it under miscroscopes and 
through telescopes. We saw it in cru- 
cibles, preserving alcohol and fossil 
skulls. When we arrived at sociology we 
learned that Evolution had seized the 
shaggy uncouth creature with but a few 
sounds for a language—primitive man— 
and under the lash of necessity had 
driven him through millions of years 
onward and upward until the highest 
and best of modern men are the climax. 
We learned that God does not rest on 
the seventh day, but that men are 
being driven onward now and that they 
will be driven in the future as in the 





Round or flat? 


past to climb higher whether they will 
or not. 

I lett that college grounded in the 
faith that Evolution would allow no 
permanent harm to come to the race 
through its stupidity and blunders; that 
Evolution would move faster and avoid 
pitfalls if there were plenty of sensible 
“evolutors’ who would try to think 
straight, and act accordingly. I make 
no claim to achievement but I have spent 
my life in a sincere endeavor to help 
God’s law of Evolution evolve. 

When Tennessee last winter passed a 
law forbidding the teaching of Evolu- 
tion in any of her schools and the same 
measure was introduced into a half doz- 
en other legislatures, when Bishop Wil- 
liam Montgomery Brown was tried for 
heresy, partly because he espoused the 
science plan of creation instead of Gen- 
esis; when the Presbyterians waged an 
internal war, calling each other un- 
christian names because some no longer 
accepted the account of Genesis and 
even doubted the Virgin Birth; when 
Mr. Bryan mobilized himself as an 
army to exterminate the faith of a life- 
time, I was pulled up with a jerk. I 
am thinking there must be thousands 
of white-haired, busy folk who some fifty 
years ago were plunged in the vortex of 
that controversy over creation who must 
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have had the same experience as mine. 

I remember that a few years, three or 
four, after my graduation in 1880, the 
Mississippi Valley was visited by a series 
of cyclones. One of the first snipped 
off a corner of the science building at my 
college. Several Iowa papers hastened 
to pass on the charge that this was a 
certain act of Providence in punishment 
for having promulgated the atheistic 
doctrine of Evolution. A month later 
another tornado demolished several 
buildings of the most popular denomina- 
tional school in the state and all the pub- 
lic ceased its comments on the retribu- 
tions of Providence. I thought the con- 
troversy had ended. Apparently it only 
subsided. 

I have been asking questions lately of 
young graduates of many colleges. 
“Evolution was taken for granted at my 
school,” has been the usual response. 
I have heard of one great biologist who 
was asked to furnish a list of biologists 
who do not believe in Evolution. He 
replied that he knew none. It is doubt- 
ful whether a reliable scientist could be 
discovered who is not a believer in 
Evolution. The crusade spirit, how- 
ever, is gone unless Tennessee revives it. 
The question in the scientific world is 
regarded as settled although mysteries 
are yet plentiful and the “missing link” 
has not been found. Since my school 
days the evidence has piled high in every 
science. Even Bachofen’s facts have all 
been accepted and countless more have 
been added. I have myself visited a 
left-over matriarchate tribe numbering a 
million and a quarter where women 
rule, support their husbands, and own 
the property. Evolution has furnished 
the explanation Bachofen could not 
guess. 

Bolshevism? 


Where then are we? In Russia, Bol- 
sheviks are educating young Russia in 
the principles of Sovietism, barring out 
all the things they do not want the 
youngsters to know. Is that education, 
or liberty, or civilization? We say no. 
In Great Britain our immediate ances- 
tors persecuted those who did not agree 
to the established creed, so they came 
here to get freedom. Does America not 
stand for that kind of freedom still? 
Mr. Bryan says the people of the state 
have the right to preserve their faith 
for their children. Have they? Have 
they the right to compel their children 
to learn one side of a controversy only 
and perhaps to debar them from know- 
ing the side which is the truth? Here 
are two plans whereby God may have 
created the world, each sponsored by a 
distinguished array of citizens. Is it 
liberty or Bolshevism to say, as Tennes- 
see has done, our children shall not hear 
about one of these plans? Is it freedom 
or a kind of persecution from which our 
grandfathers escaped? Suppose by and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A Desk on the 
Magic Carpet 


By Ernestine Evans 


Gertrude Emerson is one of the growing band of 
women who now explore the world as men have 


always done 






OT long ago, I had a book 
gj to review, called “The 
# Coasts of Illusion,” a sort 
of golden attic into which 
a grave collector had 
stuffed all the travel 
stories of the ages, about the hippogriff 
and the unicorn, of the Big-footed Men 
and the Feast of Valiant Women, of 
Ulysses and Marco Polo, of pirates and 
Conquistadores and Amazons, of winged 
serpents and wild women. . . . All this 
is just to startle and delight and remind 
you that there is a lure eternal about 
travel. 

Men have felt the lure and followed 
it; women have felt it and all too often 





© Jewit Ward 
Gertrude Emerson, World Wanderer 


in the past, with hot and stormy hearts, 
have stayed at home and waited for 
ships to return. Theirs not to be aboard 
when the Blue Peter dipped. Women 
followed their husbands, of course. 


There have been daring missionaries. 
The eighteenth century saw many a lady 
making perilous journeys by coach over 
the rocky roads of Europe. There was 
Lady Hester Stanhope, who went far- 
ther and stayed longer, and alone. Lady 


A stairway in the 
mysterious ruins 
of Angkor Wat 
outside the lost 
city of the Kmer 
Kings. 


Franklin’s portrait hangs in London 
headquarters of the Royal Geographic 
Society, and it is true that she was 
learned in the science of geography, but 
her portrait hangs there because of the 
devotion and persistence with which she 
organized relief expeditions when her 
husband was lost in the Arctic. 

Times are different, and I think bet- 
ter, now. L’Echo de Paris last week 
carried an account of Mme. David, a 
stalwart Frenchwoman, returning from 
fourteen years in Lhassa, the heart of 
Thibet. This spring saw the formation 
of the American branch of the Interna- 
tional Woman Explorers Association, 
with nine charter members: Gertrude 
Emerson, associate editor of Asia and 
wanderer in the mountain provinces of 
the Philippines, in India and China, and 
lecturer on the ancient ruins of Angkor, 
mysterious capital of the Kmer kings in 
the jungles of Cambodia; Mary Austin, 
student of the Indians of the great 
Southwest; Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, 
poet and missionary and maker of re- 
markable anthropological records in the 
Cameroons; Harriet Chalmers Addams, 
for years one of the authorities on Spain 
and South America, and an_ intrepid 
mountain climber; Rose Wilder Lane, 
author of the “Peaks of Shala”; Mar- 
guerite Harrison, who collaborated in 
that amazing motion-picture, ‘Grass’; 
Gertrude Mathews Shelby and Blair 
Niles, both of whom have made credi- 
table records of uncharted travels in 
South America. 

The organization has no sect purpose 
beyond bringing together women of 
courage and curiosity and accomplish- 
ment, who have gone far alone and made 
records of their observations. There 
are no rigid scientific rules. They are to 
have no meetings except perhaps an an- 











nual banquet at which the woman ex- 
plorer who has made the most distin- 
guished record each year is to be hailed 
by a jury of her peers. ‘Ugh,’ some 
one comments, ‘‘what an imitation of 
the gentlemen explorers.” “How gay 
and healthy,” say I, ‘to pass bouquets 
and salute each other’s egotism, warm- 
ing and fortifying women-comrades, for 
new and perilous adventures. The 
formula is very old and very male, and 
very reliable. The banquet speeches will 
be shorter and wittier than any the 
Pearys and Roosevelts used to make. So 
much for progress!” 

Banded together so, I believe these 
women will be able to render another 
service to each other. What they do 
will gradually become important, in it- 
self, not merely as something remark- 
able because a woman did it. Certainly 
if Gertrude Emerson asks anything of 
her fellow members, it is likely to be 
the quiet taking off of any newspaper 
reporter or publicity man who writes 
of her as a “mite of a girl, blue-eyed and 
slim-ankled.” In a world where so 
many missuses feel happy at being called 
by Himself “the little woman” it may 
be hard for a young woman explorer 
to be treated as a serious person. But 
presently. Give the Association time. 
if 





Miss Emerson and Miss Weil atop one of 
the camels in the aisle of stone figures 


which leads to the Ming Tombs in China. 
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When Gertrude Emerson graduated 
from the University of Chicago, it was 
her intention to go to the University 
of Heidelberg and complete her studies 
in English philology. A holiday took 
her to Yokohama, where her grand- 
father had been consul years before. 
She showed herself a real traveler from 
the first. Ninety per cent of the men 
and women who have taken advantage 
of the railroads and steamships that 
mutilate distance in the modern world 
never study at all. They jounce from 
the lobby of one international hotel to 
another; they buy articles made “for 
the tourist trade,”’ they gape at the local 
shrines and quaint customs. Gertrude 
Emerson set herself to learn the rudi- 
ments of Japanese. She did learn to 
play on a Japanese flute. She became 
a. teacher of English in the Japanese 
school for railway employees. She tu- 
tored an admiral. At the end of a year 
she finished her journey round the 
world, and having learned that the 
world was round within another 
year she was off again, going round and 





round. The articles that she and her 
friend, Elsie Weil, wrote that year for 
the New York Yimmes are still remem- 
bered. The young Americans were the 
last foreign journalists ever to have in- 
terviewed President Yuan Shi Kai. 

In 1914 she had a stroke of fortune. 
It was not a legacy. More and more, 
I believe that jobs, not legacies, are 
what the gypsies find in lucky hands. 
Willard Straight, and the American 
Asiatic Association, proposed the found- 
ing of a magazine devoted to the Orient. 
Gertrude Emerson was invited to come 
on the editorial staff of Asia. In a 
word, she was asked to seat herself at 
a roll-top desk on the Magic Carpet. 
Envy is a sin, but how many of us 
sinned when we saw her morning post 

. . incurable sentimentalists writing 
from Mongolia of the “last outposts of 
romance,” hunting stories from the 
Celebes, ugly accounts of Kolchak’s 
bloody army in Siberia, stories of trade, 
politics, diplomacy, geography, religions 
of the East. . . . The editor grew rest- 
less as she read. 
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Six years later, she was chosen to 
represent the magazine in the East. 
With a trunk full of togs for aviation, 
an attendant motion-picture photog- 
rapher and his wife, she set forth. She 
studied the Japanese labor problem in 
Honolulu. She climbed Fuji with a 
band of Japanese pilgrims. She visited 
remote corners of Nippon, interested 
in the cause of rice riots, the changing 
position of women, the industrialization 
of Osaka and Kobe. She visited the 
leper colony in the Philippines, and 
spent several months exploring the little 
known islands of the group, and the 
tribesmen there, met all the leaders of 
the movement for Philippine independ- 
ence, and the officials of the American 
administration. 

But to me, better than her political 
articles on the Gandhi movement in In- 
dia, or her tales of Java, and the Sou- 
dan, was her journey to Indo-China. 
From Pnom-Penh, the present capital of 
Cambodia, she went by motor car al- 
most to the border of Siam; thence by 

(Continued on page 28) 


New Mexico s Secretary of State 


Mrs. 
Soledad 

C. Chacon, 
twice 
elected 
Secretary 
of State 

of New 


Mexico 





gs3 SLIM aristocratic Span- 
*® ish lady, descendant of a 
proud and ancient family 
that ruled over a million 
acres when New Mexico 
" Was a part of Spain—that 
is Maria de la Soledad Chaves y Baca 
de Chacon, Secretary of State. You 
would not think her a public official 
if you met her suddenly in some quaint 
adobe patio in the Ancient City of the 
Holy Faith. She does not look like a 
woman of affairs. She looks like a 
lovely woman successfully rearing a 
family and making herself the center of 
a charming Spanish home. And that is 
just what she is. 





By Margaret Larkin 


When Mrs. Chacon became Secretary 
ot State she had never held public office, 
nor had she had any business experience, 
although she is a graduate of a business 
college. She was interested in politics 
because her father and husband were, 
and she thought it her duty to vote in- 
telligently. She was not a politician. 
When she was asked to take the nom- 
ination for Secretary of State on the 
Democratic ticket in 1922, this woman 
of thirty went straight to her father 
and asked what she should do. He said 
that he would rather have her at home, 
but no member of her family ever 
shirked ‘a public duty. Five governors 
of New Mexico and numerous other of- 
ficials were noted in her ancestry. 

When she was elected, Mrs. Chacon 
appointed her husband, Ireno Chacon, 
as her assistant, and brought to the of- 
fice all the intelligence and tact and 
common sense that she had put into her 
home making. The result is one of the 
most efficient offices in the State House, 
where records are carefully kept and 
always available, and the thousand tasks 
assigned to the Secretary of State com- 
petently executed. 

During her first administration, Mrs. 
Chacon was called upon to perform the 
duties of Governor of the State during 
the absence of Governor James F. Hin- 
kle, and so became the first woman gov- 
ernor in the United States. The death 
of the Lieutenant Governor had left 


her second in command, and when the 
governor left the state to attend the 
Democratic convention in June, 1924, 
she took over his official duties. She 
administered the office for two weeks, 
during which time she made necessary 
appointments and granted one pardon. 

Mrs. Chacon had been nominated for 
her first term as a kind of concession to 
the women of the party. Her second 
nomination, carried by acclamation in 
the convention, was her party’s tribute 
to her successful and gratifying adminis- 
tration. She had made a record that 
entitled her to consideration, and she 
was renominated not because she was a 
woman, but because she was an excel- 
lent official. She was elected by five 
thousand votes on a ticket that carried 
its governor by less than two hundred 
majority. 

Mrs. Chacon has two children, Ade- 
lina and James, aged fourteen and 
thirteen years. She is prouder of them, 
she says, than of being Secretary of 
State. She smiles her sweet, diffident 
smile when she says this, and confides 
that Adelina is in high school and has 
won honors. It is clear that it is a much 
more important matter that Adelina 
win honors than that Maria de la Sule- 
dad Chaves y Baca de Chacon was the 
first woman to act as governor in the 
United States and a worthy successor 
to her governor grandfathers. Who 
knows? Adelina may be President! 
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As the children of farm and cannery migrants look when they come 





> 


to the “Little House” 


Children of the Crops 


An Americanization Story 





The article that follows has an authorship almost as composite as 
that of an opera, on whose program book, music, costumes, etc., all 
have separate credit. So we'll bunch them in the same way. 
is of the work—social, Americanizing, human—done among migrant 
workers by the Council of Women for Home Missions. 


The story 


Winifred 


Shannon tells the story for the Chesapeake area, where she worked. 
Miss Shannon was head of the Romance Language Department of the 
Woman's College, Montgomery, Alabama, and is now in Beirut, Syria, 


as a teacher in a girls’ school. 


cant work. The pictures were 
Council_—Ep1rTor. 





Oregon is told by Louise F. Shields, supervisor of the work on the 
Coast, and Secretary of the Oregonian Social Service Bureau of the 
Seasonal Employment Commission of Oregon. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary of the Council, for securing 
these personal experiences and for the general history of this very signifi- 


The story of similar experiences in 


We are indebted to 


taken at stations conducted by the 








BN army of a million and a 
half migrant laborers, con- 
stantly on the move, is 
part of the scheme of 
things in this country to- 
day. Hundreds of thou- 
sands work in logging camps, from 
Maine to Washington; another great 
group follow the ripening crop of wheat; 
mining and fishing draw workers from 
place to place; and still another group 
is made up of those who follow the sea- 
sons in truck farming, fruit picking, 
canning. Conditions among these groups 
differ somewhat in various sections, de- 
termined partly by climate, nationality, 
state laws or public opinion. Some 
spend the winter in city slums, others 
lead a nomad existence during the en- 
tire year. But whether among foreign- 
speaking Europeans, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Indians or Orientals, fundamentally the 
problem is the same—a migrant life 
means a life without real home, with al- 








most no opportunity for school or play, 
or church connection. Housing on the 
job is usually sketchy and casual, with 
little provision for privacy, sometimes a 
number of families being housed in a 
barn loft without any partitions what- 
ever. Between jobs in some states the 
workers drift about in trucks, at the best, 
or in any kind of old wagon or car, 
camping as they can. 

The migrant workers are rather wide- 
ly distributed. Family groups are to be 
found by the hundreds in California and 
the Northwest, in the beet fields of 
Colorado and Michigan, the onion 
marshes of Ohio, the oyster and shrimp 
industry of the Gulf Coast, the canneries 
of the Chesapeake area, with smaller 
groups in other states. 

A realization of the vast field for 
service among them resulted in the 
formation, in 1920, of a Committee on 
Farm and Cannery Migrants composed 
of representatives of women’s boards of 





A staff of college girls tidies up the children and 
superintends handwork and play in a day 


nursery 





missions, functioning through the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, the 
national interdenominational correlating 
agency of these boards. 

This work has been assigned to stu- 
dents for financial support and approved 
by the Federated Student Committee. 
It has also been designated as the home 
mission object for the interdenomina- 
tional unions or federations throughout 
the United States. 

The service started in the Chesapeake 
area because of the large numbers of 
migrants there and the nearness to head- 
quarters, and young college girls were 
secured to spend part of their summers 
in this form of social service. There 
were six stations by 1923—one in Dela- 
ware and two in Maryland among Poles, 
one in New Jersey among Italians, one 
in Pennsylvania among Lithuanians, one 
in Maryland among Negroes. In 1924, 
Oregon was included, and as rapidly 
as the sections provide cooperation and 
the funds warrant, the service will be 
extended to other states. Miss Laura 
H. Parker, thoroughly trained and ex- 
perienced, is executive supervisor. 


66 IRTY POLACKS” is what 
some of the townsfolk jeering- 
ly call the pickers in the Chesapeake 
area, where the service started, and 
though the title is not very polite, dirty 
they certainly are, and Poles of such 
recent advent to America that the fathers 
and mothers still converse in their na- 
tive Polish, cook in the Polish way, and 
sing only Polish songs. But cannery 
owners find them good workers and 
hence whole families migrate in a group 
to various canneries to harvest and can 
the crops. 
In the winter, they live in the slums of 
Baltimore, but early spring finds them 
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out in the strawberry country; during 
the summer and autumn there are beans, 
peas, corn and tomatoes; and later 
oysters. They bring their furniture with 
them: a bed or so, some sort of a cook 
stove, and a few scraps of clothes in a 
single trunk. While at the cannery they 
live in “the shacks’—rows otf rooms, 
twelve by fifteen, each of which houses 
an entire family, with no attempt at 
privacy between ages or sexes. Cooking 
is done in open sheds opposite the shacks. 
Appalling ignorance prevails, both as to 
sanitation and to preparation of food. 
The children run wild; the babies are 
uncared for. The coffee-pot is ever pres- 
ent on the cook stoves, even babies be- 
ing given lukewarm coffee in their bot- 
tles. 

To transform these migrant workers 
into worthwhile American citizens is 
no small task, but since 1920 the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions has 
been working on the problem in cooper- 
ation with the cannery owners, who pro- 
vide what is known as the “Little 
House’’—two rooms screened in for day 
nursery and kitchen, and a porch. Three 
college girls are the personnel—one hav- 
ing charge of the playground, one the 
cooking and sewing, one the nursery and 
first aid—the eldest usually acting as 
executive. These girls are most care- 
fully chosen for qualifications, training 
and experience. 

Twenty to fifty children, from babies 
to nine and ten-year-olds, crowd into 
the “I ittle House” each morning. Th: 
first thing on the daily program is “‘clean- 
ing up”—faces must be clean, and when 
dresses and overalls are too dirty, some- 
times clean ones are provided from the 
supply closet. Showers for the older 
ones and warm baths for the babies are 
provided—and soon enjoyed, though at 
first the babies squall lustily at such a 
radical change in their schedule. 

Morning exercises—flag salute, good 
American stories, songs, group games, 
Bible verses, and dramatization of 
stories, handwork—planned for  all- 
round development—fill the morning for 
those larger than the cradle roll, while 
some of the oldest ones, under the direc- 
tion of the cooking teacher, prepare sim- 
ple, nutritious dishes and set the table 
for lunch. 

A few weeks after the opening of the 
cannery season, some of the little faces 
that were thin at first have grown chub- 
bier as a result of nourishing food, and 
especially the milk which gradually re- 
places coffee. Suppose it is lunch time: 
all are neatly combed and washed. They 
gather around the tables quietly, repeat 
grace together, then unfold their nap- 
kins. Already they have learned to pass 
things instead of grabbing, and with gen- 
tle reminders now and then say “Please 
may I have ” instead of “Gimme 
butter-bread, butter-bread !” 


gimme 


Lunch finished, and each one excused, it 
is time for cleaning up, and the six and 





seven-year-olds almost quarrel over the 
privilege of clearing and doing the 
dishes. 

A tew minutes later all line up for 
tooth-brush drill—everyone with a tooth- 
brush (to many of them a complete nov- 
elty) and a “snake” of tooth paste on 
it. Vigorous brushing for a few mo- 
ments—and next it is time for a nap. 
Chocolate squares—one for being quiet, 
two for going to sleep—make the task 
more attractive, though one day after 
a health talk on the care of the teeth, 
small Stashsu Kowalski, aged five, leaned 
over the lap of one of the workers with: 

“Candy’s not good for little boys, 
keeps cheeks from gettin’ red, ain’t it?” 

“Why, if they eat too much it does.” 

“Then I ain’t goin’ to take a nap to 
get candies, keeps cheeks from gettin’ 
red.” 

Later in the afternoon come simple 
sewing, quiet games, showers and sham- 
poos, heads fine-combed and bobbed. On 
pleasant days the children take a walk 
and perhaps build an Indian wigwam 
in the woods. At night, the older boys 
and girls organize into clubs and thus, 
some evenings in the week, have clean, 
wholesome amusement. The boys have 
baseball games and boxing matches and 





Gradually they learn to play a clean 
game, with fair play 


weave baskets, the girls sew on handker- 
chiefs, aprons and simple dresses, the 
hour being enlivened with good stories 
and informal talks on the care of the 
skin, hair, etc. Gradually the children 
learn to play a clean game with fair 
play without swearing. 

Friday night is Mothers’ Club. The 
first night we were greeted with a 
chorus of, ‘‘My mother ain’t comin’, she 
don’t know English.” The reply, “But 
you tell your mothers there will be pic- 
tures,” brought in response eighteen 
mothers, neatly combed, and with fresh 
aprons. Every week they watch appreci- 
atively the explanation of the charts, 
illustrating some of the simplest prin- 
ciples of hygiene and the food value of 
milk, while a young woman who speaks 
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both languages translates into Polish. 

Then on Sunday, despite dancing to 
the tune of a noisy accordion on the can- 
nery porch, cracking bottles and vulgar 
conversation outside, the children gather 
for Sunday-school and many of the older 
ones stand around the edge and listen. 

Growth: physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual, is the aim, not only in these 
Polish camps in Maryland but in similar 
groups of Italians, Lithuanians and 
Negroes in other canneries and truck 
farms. 


UT in Oregon, where the service 

was begun last summer, Marion 
County in the Willamette Valley esti- 
mates her migratory workers in the fruit 
and hop harvests for 1924 to have num- 
bered about 10,000. The Hood River 
and the Rogue River Valleys shared the 
problem in a slightly lesser degree, and 
many parts of the state are beginning 
to lock the cellar doors, guard the vege- 
table gardens and chicken roosts at the 
season when the harvests demand more 
workers than the residents of the com- 
munity can supply. 

Oregon has organized a Seasonal Em- 
ployment Commission to assist the high- 
est type of workers to make connections 
between jobs without the expense of 
traveling to a place where there may be 
a surplus of labor. The Commission 
issues bulletins showing the supply and 
demand of labor through the state to 
a mailing list of 250 agricultural em- 
ployers, newspapers, employment agen- 
cies, post-offices, and auto camps. 

The Hood River Apple Growers’ As- 
sociation is the first organization to go 
on record to use the Commission’s policy 
of urging its members to place their 
order for harvest help sixty to ninety 
days in advance, with a view to obtain- 
ing families with established homes, who 
have a reputation to sustain in some 
community, and who care properly for 
the health, education and morals of 
their children, and with the view to in- 
ducing migratory families to settle 
down. 

An example of the condition they 
want to prevent is a family that recently 
arrived in Portland and applied for re- 
lief from the Public Welfare Bureau 
after exhausting their credit at successive 
grocery stores adjoining the auto parks 
where they lodged in turn. They had 
left one boy in a sanitarium in New 
Mexico, wandered through Arizona and 
California and up into the Northwest, 
following the crops. The man was 
more willing to leave one of the three 
children they still had with them than to 
part with the ramshackle car which the 
Public Welfare Bureau appraised at a 
market as worth $25. His wife was too 
much discouraged to express an opinion. 

Other parts of the state are consider- 
ing the same plan for inducing settle- 
ment. But until that ideal condition 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Miss Rose Brenner, 
President 


O further united efforts 
in behalf of Judaism by 
supplying means _ of 
study; to bring about 
a___ closer fellowship 
among all Jewish wom- 
en, to furnish a medium for interchange 
of thought, for communication and for 
prosecuting work of common interest; 
to further efforts in the work of social 
betterment through Religion, Philan- 
thropy, Civics and Education.” 

This is the creed which has carried 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
with its present membership of 52,000, 
through the years since its inception in 
1893. The Council was born at the 
Parliament of Religions at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. When invitations to 
attend the Parliament were extended to 
women’s religious groups, it was discov- 
ered that no national organization ex- 
isted covering the Jewish women. So 
a committee in Chicago, headed by Mrs. 
Hannah G. Solomon, summoned as wide 
a representation of Jewish women as 
possible, and launched the Council of 
Jewish Women. Within a year thirteen 
Council Sections had been organized, 
and now there are about 229, extending 
even into Canada. These Sections have 
their own organization and their own 
state and interstate conferences. Many 
of them have Council Homes and 
Neighborhood Houses, where the local 
Jewish girl and community groups are 
cared for, and from which activities 
radiate. 

There is no international organiza- 
tion as yet, though Jewish women in 
Antwerp, Paris, Amsterdam, Arnhem 
(Holland), Rotterdam, The Hague, 
Trieste (Italy), Riga, Lodz (Poland), 
Geneva and New South Wales have 
formed Councils of Jewish Women 
patterned after the Council here. 

The Council ovens its doors to everv 
Jewish woman, irrespective of her in- 
terpretation of Judaism—be it liberal, 
conservative or orthodox. Its only re- 
quirement is a desire to serve the Coun- 
cil’s purposes. 

Its religious work is the study of the 
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Bible and Jewish history; the establish- 
ment of Jewish religious schools and the 
enrollment of all Jewish children in 
them; the publication of pageants and 
plays for Council schools, and the train- 
ing of teachers. In this field the Coun- 
cil has taken a definite stand against the 
reading and teaching of the Bible in the 
public schools. 

The two biggest pieces of social work 
which stand to its credit are immigrant 
aid and farm and rural work. The 
Department of Immigrant Aid has done 
active work for the past twenty-five 
years at Ellis Island, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Providence, San Francisco and 
Seattle. It welcomes the Jewish woman 
coming to this country for the first time, 
speaking her language, making connec- 
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tions between the old land and the new. 
Just as a hint at the extent of this work, 
the Council supplies information on our 
immigration laws to organizations 
abroad, cares for the sick and detained 
immigrant on this side, provides for. the 
transmigrant woman and girl, secures 
employment and conducts classes in 
citizenship. It also forms a link through 
which stranded Jewish refugees in Asia, 
Africa and Europe may trace their rela- 
tives. 

A new problem has recently opened 
in Havana. Many foreigners coming to 
these shores and knowing nothing of 
quotas have arrived only to be sent away 
again. Somehow thev have learned that 
there is no ban in Cuba, so they have 
poured into the city. Now a doctor and 
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nurse are necessary for health safeguard 
—and the Council is footing the bill. 

The Cable Act, passed in 1922, which 
makes American citizenship of the wife 
independent from that of the husband 
and dependent upon her own fitness, 
brought a new line of work for the 
Council. This was when citizenship 
courses became necessary. 

Because of its closeness to these peo- 
ple, the Council has taken decided stands 
upon the immigration question. It be- 
lieves that refugees who are physically, 
mentally and morally acceptable under 
our immigration laws, who hold visés 
issued at foreign ports by American con- 
suls prior to the new immigration law, 
should be admitted. It believes that 
husbands in this country who can sub- 
mit an affidavit from the wife saying she 
hopes to join him as soon as the immi- 
gration laws permit, together with a 
medical certificate, should be granted 
citizenship in this country despite the 
fact that the wife is still abroad. It 
also believes that wives and minors of 
declarants in this country should be ad- 
mitted irrespective of quotas. The most 
objectionable provision included in the 
Immigration Act of 1924, from the 
Council’s point of view, is that which 
bases the quota on the census of 1890. 
By the adoption of this census as a basis, 
the United States, in its opinion, has 
discriminated against certain people— 
those from Southeastern Europe—which 
already form a part of the population of 
the country. The Council contends that 
this discrimination has no scientific basis 
and is naturally resented by those resi- 
dents of the United States who now find 
it practically impossible to have their 
families join them here. 

A newer department than the Immi- 
grant Aid is the Farm and Rural Work. 
In the latter nart of 1918 the Jewish 
Agricultural Societv, Inc., which is in- 
terested in helping the Jew on the farms. 
came to the Council and asked their aid 
with the Jewish woman. The govern- 
ment was urging conservation—would 
the Council help? The Council would, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


Concerning Motor 
Car Gasoline 


By Alice Hamilton 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Medicine 
at Harvard 


Are we all doomed to be poisoned by 
leaded gasoline? Dr. Hamilton is her- 
self one of the experts who were sum- 
moned to Washington to confer on the 
much discussed tetra-ethyl lead. We 
are very fortunate in being able to call 
on her to make the subject clear to us. 


N May 20 last, there met in 
Washington, at the invita- 
tion of Surgeon General 
Cumming of the Public 
Health Service, a number of 

industrialists interested in the production 
and sale of what has come to be called 
ethyl-gasoline, and with them physiolo- 
gists, chemists, clinicians, and experts in 
public health who were interested in the 
question of possible danger to the pub- 
lic from the use of the new compound. 
Mr. C. F. Kettering, president of the 
Ethyl-gas Corporation, which was 
formed by the General Motors Com- 
pany, the Standard Oil Company, and 
the DuPont de Nemours Company, ex- 
plained the value and uses of ethyl-gaso- 
line. 

A motor engine consists essentially of 
cylinder, piston, and two valves—the 
first valve lets in air and gasoline, the 
piston compresses it, the spark ignites it, 
the piston moves, and the second valve 
lets out the gases. There are therefore 
four stages, drawing in, compressing, ig- 
nition, and discharge, and it is desirable 
to reduce the space for the second so that 
there may be less dilution of gas, less ex- 
haust retained, less surface to heat. But 
if compression is raised, “knocking” re- 
sults. Many compounds were tested be- 
fore tetra-ethyl lead, in the effort to do 
away with “knocking”; but none com- 
pare in efficiency with tetra-ethyl lead, 
which is soluble in gasoline and is effi- 
cient in a proportion of one-thirteenth of 
one per cent. With motor engines spe- 
cially constructed, tetra-ethyl lead can 
increase the efficiency of gasoline fifty per 
cent, thus helping greatly in the conserva- 
tion of oil, which up to now has been 
used in so notoriously wasteful a fashion. 
We use now twelve billion gallons of oil 
a year and probably next year it will be 
fifteen billion. The industrialists con- 


sider the discovery of this compound, for 
which Thomas Midgley, Jr., of the 
Ethyl-gas Corporation has received a 
medal, one of the most important in re- 


cent years and they entered a strong plea 
in favor of its use. 

Ethyl-gasoline has, as a matter of fact, 
been in use from June, 1922, up to very 
recently. It was prepared at the Du- 
Pont Company’s plant at Carney’s 
Point, New Jersey, and mixed in bulk 
stations. It is a compound quite new 
to physiologists but its action on the body 
could be fairly well predicted because 
Harnack, of Germany, had experimented 
with tri-ethyl lead as long ago as 1878. 
We began to hear vague rumors of in- 
sanity and death among workmen en- 
gaged in producing it during the fall 
of 1923. In the older industrial coun- 
tries such accidents could not be kept 
secret, an investigation by competent 
state experts would be made immediately 
and the facts given to the public. But 
here that did not happen until October, 
1924, when a large number of men em- 

















ployed in the Standard Oil Company’s 
plant in Bayway, New Jersey, became 
poisoned—five died and about twenty 
more were under treatment. It was 
then disclosed that these were not the 
first deaths, for two men had died in 
the General Motors plant in Dayton, 
Ohio, and three in Carney’s Point, New 
Jersey. Since then only one death has 
been recorded although when the state- 
ment was made at the Washington Con- 
ference that the deaths numbered fifteen 
it was not denied. 

The symptoms in the cases studied by 
the Standard Oil and DuPont physi- 
cians show that the man first suffers 
from insomnia, headaches, loss of appe- 
tite, weakness, etc. for several days and 
then the attack culminates in extreme 
restlessness which passes into delirium 
with staggering gait and delusions re- 
sembling alcoholic intoxication. ‘There 
is a striking fall in the blood pressure 
and in the body temperature, the deliri- 
um increases and morphine only makes it 
worse. The man is full of mad terror 
and excitement and death comes from 
exhaustion. At first it was thought that 
this was not lead poisoning but due to 


the ethyl in the compound, but now it is 
known that it is simply an extremely 
rapid form of lead poisoning caused by a 
volatile lead compound. 

[t is more important to know what 
would be the effect of repeated small 
doses, because serious poisoning would 
never affect more than a small propor- 
tion of the workers. The animal experi- 
ments made by Eldridge, of the Chemica] 
Warfare Service, which were published 
in October, 1924, showed three impor- 
tant things: (1) tetra-ethyl lead is ab- 
sorbed both by the lungs and the skin; 
(2) the active agent is lead and lead is 
found in the body after death; (3) it is 
a cumulative poison. The danger, there- 
fore, comes from inhaling fumes or 
splashing the liquid on the skin, and 
many small doses, too trifling to cause 
acute symptoms, can set up chronic lead 
poisoning. 

The danger to the workmen who pre- 
pare tetra-ethyl lead and those who add 
it to gasoline was admitted by everyone 
at the Surgeon General’s Conference, 
but it was also admitted that substances 
more dangerous still can be prepared 
and handled without injury to anyone if 
proper precautions are taken. The com- 
panies in question have made extraordi- 
nary efforts since the fatal accidents 
occurred to safeguard this work and there 
is no reason why there should be any 
repetition of the poisoning and death 
that attracted so much attention. 

The real question is one of possible 
danger to the public from small quanti- 
ties of lead dust. What becomes of the 
lead in the gasoline when it is burned? 
The Bureau of Mines answered this 
question by showing that it is changed to 
chloride, sulphate, and oxide. The last 
two compounds of lead are very familiar 
to us because they are used a great deal 
in industry, and men who handle them 
suffer from lead poisoning if the dust 
gets into the air and they are obliged 
to breathe it in. Lead chloride is not 
used in industry but it is decidedly more 
poisonous than the other two because 
very much more soluble, and therefore 
we know that chloride dust will do more 
harm than the dust with which we are 
already familiar. The Bureau of Mines 
experiments showed that about sixty- 
three per cent of the lead in gasoline 
is deposited as powder or scales in the 
engine hood, exhaust pipe, crank case, 
etc., and forty-seven per cent is dis- 
charged with the exhaust gases as a fine 
powder with some heavier particles. 

These are the facts which have given 
rise to all the agitation about the use of 
ethyl-gasoline, for it is held by some ex- 
perts that this powdery lead will be 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Policewomen for Smaller Cities 


By Elizabeth Munger 


SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON THE CARE AND TRAINING OF DELINQUENT WOMEN 
AND GIRLS OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND 


Prison LABOR 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN. | 


agree SS Be S there relatively less ju- 
a ) //* venile delinquency in our 

E>) smaller cities—from 50,- 
(| ,g@ 000 to 100,000? Is it 
Pg less conspicuous? Or has 

there been a failure to di- 
rect the attention of public-spirited citi- 
zens to conditions which, as breeding 
places for juvenile delinquency, may be 
quite as bad as those in any of our 
metropolitan centers? 

In a typical city of the Middle West 
recently, a group of representative club 
women was asked certain questions re- 
garding their juvenile court, probation 
system and protective work. These 
women were aware of conditions menac- 
ing to children in some sections, but they 
failed to realize that the basis of any 
real security for their children must be 
found in the safety of all the children 
of the community. 

It was clear that these women had 
given no more thought to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency as a public ques- 
tion than they were disposed to give to 
such matters as street cleaning and sew- 
age disposal. There had been no dis: 
position on the part of the women here 
to examine anything that was labeled 
“official”; and there had been no con- 
spicuous causes for complaint. 


Desk Duty vs. Patrol Duty 


Upon investigation, it was found 
these women were justified in their com- 
placency by the fact that things might 
have been much worse than they were. 
There was, however, one woman only 
attached to the juvenile court, who acted 
as a truant officer, probation officer and 
policewoman. She “guided the judge in 
all his decisions.” She may have been 
capable but when she asserted that she 
was able to cover all the ground satis- 
factorily and needed no assistance, one 
was inclined to question the extent of 
the ground which she did cover and the 
extent of her acquaintance with the real 
functions of any of her offices. 

It might be possible to achieve such 
a feeling of satisfaction if “covering the 
ground” meant handling only such cases 
as are officially reported. But with the 
advent of the policewoman, we have a 
new conception of what a protective- 
Preventive agency can be. The police- 
woman does not sit in an office and wait 
for a case to be reported. One of the 









important phases of her work is “patrol 
duty,” which puts her into close contact 
with the real life of the community, and 
enables her to use the Arm of the Law, 
sometimes as a shield and sometimes as 
a support, in situations which, particu- 
larly for the youthful offender, portend 
an ultimate use of the Arm in its tradi- 
tional punitive function. 

There is no doubt that these smaller 
cities contribute their share to the popu- 
lations of our juvenile reformatories. 
This should mean but one thing to the 
citizens of such cities: when a child is 
sent to a reformatory from a given 
neighborhood, it is safe to say that there 
are conditions that need investigation. 
Often a dozen children are involved in 
an affair that is serious enough to re- 
quire the police and one of the dozen 
is committed to a reformatory. ‘This 
commitment is supposed to act as an 
example to the other children and as a 
warning to the neighborhood. It does 
neither; and it is not the policewomen’s 
conception of an effective protective-pre- 
ventive method. 

Commitment to a reformatory is a 
serious thing for a child and for the 
family. It is usually the culmination of 
a long series of misdemeanors and the 
judge takes this measure as a last re- 
sort. The reformatory is not technical- 
ly a preventive agency; and yet, in many 
cases, it offers the first effective check 
upon the wayward career. It may be 
a successful and permanent check in 
many cases, but the stigma of the ex- 
perience is hard to live down afterward, 
particularly in the case of girls who 
sometimes have the additional handicap 
of an illegitimate child. 

It is because no community has the 
right to assume, without knowing the 
facts, that proper safeguards are set up 
to protect the youth of a city, that we 
feel impelled to urge upon groups of 
club women, like the one described 
above, a program of protective-preven- 
tive work based upon the standards en- 
dorsed by the International Policewom- 
en’s Association. It is a program that 
will be found more interesting than the 
study of the drama, for it will offer in- 
stead the elements of the real drama 
of human life. 

The first question that is always asked 
when clubs set about to act on these 
suggestions is: How can we begin? 








And where? It would be impossible to 
set down any hard and fast rules at the 
outset, but there are a few suggestions 
which might be of help. 

The problem of delinquency should 
be studied in its main outlines, and this 
should be supplemented by a round of 
visits. First, jails should be seen; and 
then, the juvenile court and the re- 
formatories. After these visits, the club 
can logically confine itself to municipal 
phases of the problem. It has been 
found an excellent plan to ask various 
city officials to speak on matters of pub- 
lic safety and child welfare. The Head 
of the Police Department should be 
asked to tell as much as he will and can 
of his problems and the wo:nen should 
try to establish a friendly basis for their 
proposal to cooperate with him, before 
they make any definite plans for police- 
women. 

In the meantime, they can get litera- 
ture on the movement, for the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, New York, is pub- 
lishing an authentic history of the move- 
ment, both here and abroad. 


Two Things to Do 


There are two important things to 
work for in the development of a suc- 
cessful bureau—and these are the things 
which club women have, in many 
cities, shown themselves fully capable of 
accomplishing: 

1. The selection of a trained social 
worker to head the work. If it is not 
possible to obtain a trained worker in 
your own city, it is possible to get one 
through the International Association, 
but if you have a competent, educated 
woman who needs the training, give her 
the opportunity of taking a course in 
any one of the following schools: George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., the New York School of Social 
Work, New York City, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, or University of Cali- 
fornia. Let her visit Policewomen’s 
Bureaus, information regarding which 
can be obtained from the Association 
Headquarters, 420, Star Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. The selection and insistence upon 
decent, private detention quarters in 
which the policewoman can work with- 
out the necessity of the publicity that 
usually attends the arrest and detention 
of women and girls. 
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Editorially Speaking 





Defense Days and Peace Days 


EFENSE Day was observed on the Fourth of July. 

Some eight millions shared in the tests. Whether or 

not it tended to foster a military spirit, who can 
prove? Probably there is merit in such community action. 
Possibly many got some stimulus to patriotism who had hard- 
ly thought of it on other Independence Days. But it is hard 
to see how the day could fail to stress preparedness as the 
biggest part of patriotism. Bit by bit the idea of devoting 
the Fourth to observances for the new citizen has grown up. 
If it becomes officially Defense Day, will such observances 
survive, beyond instruction of the new voter in his duty to 
defend his new country? If constructive work for peace, if 
deepened understanding of the ideals of true Americanism 
are part of patriotism, they belong in the celebration of our 
great natal day. 

Not one of the distinguished men who spoke in favor of 
Defense Day on the radio program failed to say he hoped, 
or prayed, that there would be no more war. Aside from a 
few words there was not, so far as we heard, any reference 
to any means of preventing it except preparedness. As we 
have said before, Defense Days would be far less a question 
if there were more Peace Days; if we had the assurance that 
to the limit of our powers we were cooperating to prevent 
war by the new way of conference and justice. 


te 
Keep Your Eye on Oil 


R. Doheny’s volunteered story of the oil leases leaves 
M much to be explained, whether by Mr. Doheny or by 

others. Mr. Doheny’s own account of his credulity 
in believing, and acting on, a story of a lurid threat of war 
in the Pacific, is astonishing, to say the least. His account 
of the Cabinet’s full knowledge of what was going on is 
in conflict with statements made by Mr. Hughes, Mr. Weeks 
and even authorized by Mr. Coolidge. It leaves the story of 
haste in acquiring the leases because drainage was so serious 
a danger, looking queer. Apparently there is a long way to 
go vet before the whole story of these leases is told. It is 
the public’s business to seep interested. 


ie 
A Good Example in Music 


N spite of the prevalence of jazz, dime-novel movies and 
salacious magazines, the public that loves good music is 
certainly growing. 

A fine instance of creating a musical public and at the 
same time offering needed encouragement to young artists, 
has been given by the music section of the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Woman’s Club. For several years in a small way, 
this club has been putting on a series of concerts which has 
not banked on well-known names but has dwelt on the high 
standard of the music performed and has brought to New 
Rochelle many young artists who have their reputations yet 
to establish. Such musicians do not command the large fees 
paid for well-known names, so that tickets for the series have 
been very low. 

The concerts have grown so popular that houses are al- 


ways sold out, and the profits have made it possible to add 
at least one symphony concert to the series. 

There is scarcely a public service more valuable than this. 
For nearly fifty years American young people, of whom a 
large proportion have been girls, have been going abroad to 
study music. In yearly processions, numbers of them have 
come home accomplished artists and have found a discourag- 
ing lack of musical public. Some have gone into teaching 
as the only way of earning a livelihood, but many have had to 
drop their music and only a few have made a place for them- 
selves as artists. 

Meanwhile in many places people have missed one of the 
greatest pleasures in life and music lovers have been starving 
for good music. The plan of the New Rochelle club could 
well be followed in other places. 


he 
Our Chance With China 


T is right that this country should take the initiative in 

preparing the way for a conference with and for China, 

carrying on a leadership which it began at the Washington 
Conference. Means must of course be taken to restore order, 
but the sooner China’s troubles with foreigners are taken up 
in a friendly conference of those foreigners, the sooner will 
there be a chance at stable government. We shall hear much 
from foreign traders about the awful effects of doing away 
with “extra-territoriality’—the right of outside countries to 
try their subjects in consular courts, and of other objections. 
But, though of course the thing can not be done in a day, 
a very good case can be made out even from the point of view 
of our own interests—in the removal of constant irritation, 
a freer opening of the interior to foreign traders (now re- 
stricted as far as possible to treaty ports), a lessening of the 
burden on our consular service. Far more important is the 
promotion of friendly international relations, through the 
removal of a humiliation which China alone in the world 
suffers. , 

We have perhaps been slow to realize how fast China has 
changed in the past fifty years—with the increase of contact 
with other nations, the lessening of illiteracy, the growth 
of a national consciousness, the loss of Western prestige, 
through the spectacle presented by Christian nations at war. 
The material China of another fifty years is not very hard to 
estimate ; the direction which China will give to its development 
will depend partly on us. It will be to the everlasting credit 
of this country if it takes and maintains a leadership at once 
economically and idealistically sound in the straightening out 


of China’s affairs. 


Advertising Men and Peace 
V is te significant of the spread of a will toward peace 


is the fact that the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

World have twice gone earnestly on record in con- 
demnation of war. Here is an organization on whose imme- 
diate program this subject has no possible place. Its concern 
is with the spread of world commerce. Yet last year in Lon- 
don representatives of eighteen or twenty nations made an 
impressive pledge to work for world peace, and this year, at 
the convention in Houston, Texas, it renewed that pledge and 
adopted a call to the nations of the world by any practical 
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means to outlaw war. After ail it is their business too— 
as the resolution says, ‘“‘war is the foe of trade, the destroyer 
of property created by labor, and is the common enemy of 
mankind.” But it is significant that, more and more, the 
interlocked interests of the world are recognized, and a happy 
thing that war is aggressively condemned by a group so 


powerful. 
This Is Not Equality 


LEASE be sure to read the letter on page 30 which tells 

the story of a grievous discrimination against women in 

the property laws of New York. Here is a widow left 
with almost nothing out of a property which she helped to 
create by forty years of hard work in her home. The story 
should be read as a challenge not only by the women of New 
York, but by the women of other states where the law is no 
better. In Massachusetts they have a provision that would 
prevent such a tragedy as this in New York. Up to ten 
thousand dollars, either husband or wife may waive the pro- 
visions of the other’s will and take instead the share that he 
or she would have taken if the other had died intestate, the 
intestacy provisions giving the wife one-third of both real 
and personal property where there are children, one-half 
where there are no children, and all where there are no chil- 
dren or kindred. In California, under the community proper- 
ty law, the property is divided fifty-fifty at death. Lawyers 
tell us the community property laws show many bad features, 
but this inheritance clause at any rate is right. 

Do you know the laws in your state? 


| 


Buttons, Buttons, How Many Buttons? 
ess once in a while the curtain is lifted and one 


gets a glimpse of the way fashions are made. Women’s, 
usually. But now the veil is drawn aside from a matter 
that concerns men, and men of a very special class too. It 
is a question of the ‘‘detail of specifications for the new coat 
for officers of the Army Air Service,” and the Army and Navy 
Journal explains it. Reassuringly those concerned are told 
that the back, the pockets and the skirt of the coat will be 
the same as the present officers’ coat, and that, ‘“‘although it 
has not yet been decided,” very likely there will be a lapel 
collar like the usual civilian coat. But—here’s where it grows 
so solemn—‘‘It has not been decided whether the coat will 
have three buttons in front or four. The experts are said 
to be divided upon the subject. A number of sessions have 
been held at which this subject was discussed by the com- 
mittee in the Quartermaster Corps from all points of view.” 
Oh, man, man! But why not? If they have to wear the 
clothes they do wear, if in addition it is a question of the stiff 
precision of a uniform, who can blame them for considering 
the buttons—three, or four—in any number of sessions? 


Me 


The Oncoming “Madness” 


HAT suffrage victory in Italy has not yet been plucked, 

after all. The Mussolini-induced vote of the Assembly 

remains for the Senate to ratify, and the Senate let it 
go over until fall. There is not much doubt of the outcome, 
but one would have been glad to have the thing settled. 
France has also let another season go by—with a decreasing 
number of votes in opposition, but just the same without giv- 
ing women the vote. Apropos of the slow-dying reluctance 
of the Latin gentleman to admit his womenkind to the suf- 
trage, there is a lovely bit of humor in Le Mouvement Fem- 
iniste, quoted from another French paper, L’Jilustration. It 
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is in the form of a letter written by a man to a woman who 
has a desire to vote. He admits her superiority even to him- 
self, certainly to other men; admits she knows Latin, Greek, 
German well enough to teach her children; she kept up his 
courage in the war and reestablished his business in peace. 
He admits the high place of women in history. To her 
imagined plea that the illiterate of his sex vote, he rejoins, 
“But these are male! I grant to women every right to our 
admiration but—to permit a woman to be councillor!—to 
become mayor!!—it would be madness to allow it.” 
But it’s coming, of course, just the same. 


ke 
Our Houses 


66 NLESS the homes of our nation can be made right, 
nothing can be right with us or our children or the 
future.” . . . This is the point of view from which 

Dr. Caroline Bartlett Crane has prepared three articles on 

housing for the Woman CitT1zEN. She knows: she has been 

for many years an expert in city sanitary problems and has 
made a great number of sanitary surveys. Recently she has 

published ‘““Everyman’s House” (Doubleday, Page, N. Y.), 

telling the story of the house in Kalamazoo which, under her 

chairmanship, won the first prize in the Better Homes con- 
test last year—a most helpful and absorbing book. The 
articles, which will begin in one of the next two numbers, 
will be about some neglected housing evils—‘‘Small-town 

Tenements,” “Suburbs Beyond the Law,” “Slums of the 

countryside.” CITIZEN readers who remember Mrs. Crane’s 

earlier series know the coming one will be interesting and 
valuable. 

Mrs. Crane looks forward to the development of a new 
woman’s profession “for the cure of ailing and demented 
homes.”” Women, she thinks, are particularly suited to the 
work of housing inspection, and she believes it might become 
a field comparable with that of trained nursing. 


Graft—Siill 
QO ina whose memory goes back to muckraking days is 





inclined to fall into the error of supposing graft exists 
only in greatly reduced quantities, and an occasional 
revelation comes as a shock. Recently we learned, from peo- 
ple who suffer from the practice, that the rubbish collectors 
in New York City have a tradition that old plaster and wall- 
paper are none of their business, and they personally impose 
a tax, whenever they can get away with it, for removing 
these items. We told it to one closely acquainted with the 
city system. “But of course you know,” he said, “that they 
pay the man higher up for the opportunity at such graft.” 
Women have fought many a fight to clean up graft in 
their towns. It is a natural housekeeping activity. We wish 
you would send us stories of how you did it, or, failing that, 
of conditions that ought to be tackled. It might help to make 


us all more watchful. 


Next—A ugust 
A LL year the fine type under the Contents has been say- 


ing that the CiTIZEN is published every other Saturday 

except in July and August, when it is a monthly. Now 
July is here, and this is just to remind you to look for your 
next CITIZEN dated August 8th, and the next one after that, 
September 5th: you'll have time to read them, even on vaca- 
tions. As for the dates beyond that—please see page 31 and 
be sure to think hard and vote promptly. 
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Endorsements 


HERE has been a tendency of late to question the 

validity of endorsements of political measures by wom- 
en’s organizations. It is a good sign. In the days before 
1920 when women’s political support or opposition could be 
discounted, there was less reason to enquire how endorsements 
were come by. It is because of the influence they exert that 
they begin now to be sharply scrutinized. No longer can it 
be said that to the male politician all women’s organizations 
—and their endorsements—look alike. Endorsements that 
count, in the future, must be arrived at by some process that 
involves the membership of the organization in their con- 
sideration, and the education of that membership for their 
support. 

How to obtain the participation of members in making 
endorsements and in supporting them after they are made 
are problems each organization must solve for itself. In 
proportion as they are solved will the influence of the organ- 
ization increase, while failure to solve them can not for long 
pass undetected. Members who have not been included either 
in the process of consideration that precedes, or that of edu- 
cation which follows endorsement can not be counted upon 
for support or even for approval. Many such repudiations 
will destroy the credit of any organization. 

Such a test should be welcomed by organizations with a 
sound method of procedure like the League of Women 
Voters. It challenges the League to continue its efforts to 
secure each year wider and wider consideration of measures 
proposed for endorsement. It justifies it in refusing to en- 
dorse except when it is equipped to follow endorsement with 
active support. It vindicates the wisdom of League conven- 
tions which have become each year more reluctant to adopt 
eleventh hour resolutions, however worthy and eloquently 
framed, but have demanded of a proposal that it shall add to 
its other merits, the merit of having been duly considered. 

- To women whose experience in public work began in laxer 
days, this stricter accountability will bring a new respect for 
procedure and program. ‘Time was when instances were not 
rare of women who used their organization as a kind of make- 
weight for their own individual opinion, and who permitted 
themselves a corresponding neglect of the official undertakings 
of their organization that did not happen to jump with their 
own ardent preferences. Such instances have not entirely 
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ceased. Not long ago a correspondent in the CITIZEN re- 
ferred to her own opposition to a certain measure as being 
that of a “club woman,” though it was not apparent that any 
national or state club of which she was a member was on 
record against it. At a recent state legislative hearing after 
ten or fifteen women had -spoken as representative of their 
organizations in favor of the measure under discussion, a 
woman introduced her speech in opposition by claiming to 
represent the largest organization of women in the state, and 
named an organization of 30,000 women. But that organ- 
ization had never taken any action at all on the subject. 
There have been cases, indeed, during the past year of local 
branches taking action contrary to the official program of the 
state and national organizations of which they were a part. 

Such instances are a relic of a day that is rapidly passing, 
a day when almost anyone could speak for “thousands of 
because nobody cared very much what thousands 
of women said. Everybody cares today and the utterances of 
individuals and organizations are becoming correspondingly re- 
sponsible. 

“The womanhood of America,” which had so many spokes- 
men in the past, is likely in the future to have its name less 
often taken in vain. Reciprocally, if members are no longer 
to presume to speak for an uncommitted organization, neither 
will the organization speak for an unconsulted membership. 
"Tis a consummation devoutly to be wish’d.—M. M. W. 


The World Court 


The following article contains excerpts from a radio speech given 
by Miss Ruth Morgan, head of the National League’s Department of 
International Co-operation to Prevent War, to the public school chil- 
dren of Greater New York, from Station WRC in New York City 
on June 24, 


OW much the world needs a World Court with learned 
and honest judges! Some years ago one was formed at 
the Hague, partly by Americans. The one the United States 
is asked to join today was planned in part by the very judges 
of the Hague Court, who wanted a really Permanent Court 
with law behind it. Indeed, an international court has always 
been an American ideal, the great object being to prevent war. 
Slowly the world has come to see that we can all unite to 
protect one another in the enjoyment of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, but we are just beginning to_try this 
between great nations. In every-day life we have elections, 
not wholesale murders, to settle who shall rule over us, and 
our great protection lies in courts of law. Before these every 
man brings his case and the whole strength of the state com- 
pels justice and obedience to court decisions. 

For the first time in the history of the world there has 
been organized a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Forty-eight nations have joined it and have promised to bring 
before it disputes or quarrels which can be settled by inter- 
national law. All of its trials are public and all of the evi- 
dence on both sides is heard by the whole world instead of 
in the old-fashioned way of secret correspondence between 
state departments and interviews behind closed doors. It is 
to be like our own Supreme Court, which has never been 
disobeyed but which has never had a single policeman or 
soldier at its command. The public opinion of the whole 
world will be behind this supreme court for peace. 

Mr. Coolidge has urged the Senate to go forward and 
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make a treaty, which would make us members of the Court, 
and last year when the Republican and the Democratic 
parties met in their national conventions to choose nominees 
for the Presidency, they both solemnly pledged themselves to 
pass this treaty. Still, there are some men, both in the Senate 
and outside in the country, who are trying to prevent the 
United States from joining. They ask for new reservations 
and resolutions, different from those which Mr. Harding, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Coolidge have planned. I fear that 
the main object of these resolutions is to prevent our joining 
the Court, and this might easily happen. 

Next December 17 is the day fixed for the Senate to be- 
gin the great debate, and you must watch the papers and ask 
for news when that day comes, eyen while you are thinking 
about what you are going to get for Christmas. You boys 
and girls know that a majority, or more than half of the 
Senate, by voting “yes,” can pass all legislative measures. 
However, when it comes to treaties with other countries two- 
thirds of the Senate must vote “yes” before the President can 
sign the treaty. But two-thirds of the Senate has never been 
all Republicans and two-thirds has never been just Demo- 
crats, so you see how important it is that both great parties 
have agreed this time that the United States ought to join 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

One reason why your opinion as children and young people 
is most important is that some of you will be running the 
affairs of this world, and among them I trust, the great 
International Court, when all these men have long departed. 
If, on next December 17, the United States joins this Court, 
we old people shall have done our part and left it up to you 
young citizens to see that the Court brings justice to the 
world. 

We must work for peace as we work for war when it 
comes, and we must work together—all countries to the same 
end. We forget how much we share—the city water mains 
used to be “my well,” the subway “my carriage,” the police 
man’s club “my gun,” and now the World Court, instead of 
“my right because I am strongest.” . . . 

If the World Court can do anything to settle the quarrels 
of nations justly and fairly and, above all, in the open, we 
must join it. To prevent at least a few wars by doing right 
is worth a struggle, but may we not hope for greater things? 
The next generation—and that is you—may have the faith 
and courage to practice that good-will toward men which 
the angels promised would bring peace on earth. 


Toledo 


HIO has a model vice repressive law which penalizes the 

activities of go-betweens and those who profit by the 
business of prostitution, and defines prostitutes as men and 
women. Ohio also has an injunction and abatement law, and 
it has a venereal disease control law which provides for the 
same tréatment for both sexes. These are all modern meas- 
ures, the first two designed to abolish commercialized vice 
and the third to control infection. 

In March, 1924, the director of the venereal disease clinic 
in Toledo announced that he had 572 women prostitutes 
registered in his clinic. The Toledo League was interested 
to learn the legal basis for such registration, and they formed 
a court-visiting committee, drafted a plan and started to work. 
First the members of the committee familiarized themselves 
with the three laws whose enforcement they intended to in- 
vestigate. "Then they visited the places concerned with en- 
forcement—the courts, jails, police department, the clinics, 
quarantine quarters, etc., in each instance asking questions, 
making observations, studying the records, taking notes. 

For seven months the committee consistently visited. They 
found that, regardless of Ohio’s model anti-prostitution law 
which, as written, did not discriminate against women, the 
police were enforcing an ancient city ordinance in arresting 
women sex offenders, and that they were paying no attention 
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whatsoever to men sex offenders. They also learned, through 
visiting and making inquiries and observations, that while the 
venereal disease control law made the same provisions for 
infected men as for infected women, the city health officers 
had provided quarantine quarters for infected women only, 
whom they apprehended and held in quarantine, while infected 


men were not interfered with. Finally, they learned that 
while the injunction and abatement law gives the prosecuting 
attorney power to close houses of prostitution and other dis- 
orderly places, the city health officer kept a register of the 
names and addresses of 572 women prostitutes in his office, 
and demanded the regular periodical examination of the 
women. 

Based upon the facts they gathered and the conditions they 
observed, the committee made a report to the Toledo League. 
After due consideration the League resolved: to send a letter 
to the mayor, setting forth the results of the study made by 
the committee and asking him.for an explanation of the wide 
discrepancy between the laws per se and their interpretation 
by the city officials. The mayor replied by asking for ‘a con- 
ference, and the committee called and discussed their findings. 

They asked the mayor for the following things: 

The discontinuing of the practice of registering women 
prostitutes in the city health department. 

Open clinic facilities for infected women, such as those 
at the disposal of infected men, or else, quarantine pro- 
vision for both sexes. 

Enforcement of the state anti-prostitution law against 
men and women, instead of the enforcement of city ordi- 
nances against women only. 

Closing of known houses of prostitution by the prose- 
cutor, under the injunction and abatement law. 

The mayor and the committee held many conferences, over 
a long period of time. To date these are the net results: 

The practice of requiring women prostitutes to be reg- 
istered has been abolished. 

The city and county have provided a joint clinic where 
men and women infected with venereal disease are 
treated alike, and the quarantine quarters for women only 
have been abolished. 

The mayor has agreed to bring test cases under the 
anti-prostitution law and to have the prosecutor bring 
a test case under the injunction and abatement law. 

The court visiting committee is still visiting. 

ANN WEBSTER. 


North Dakota in Convention 


HILE torrents of rain and impassable roads kept many 

anticipated delegates away from the two-day conven- 
tion of the North Dakota League in Grand Forks last month, 
the spirits of the small, interested and enthusiastic group were 
in no way dampened. Miss Marguerite M. Wells, director 
of the region, whose inspirational qualities have carried many 
a forceful League message to women of the Middle West, 
was the convention honor guest. 

League progress was shown in the adoption of its first 
state budget. Pledging was started, and then spirited on by 
an offer from one donor to duplicate all $25, $10 and $5 
pledges paid in by August 1. One hundred dollars was paid 
to the state treasurer in cash before the meeting adjourned. 

In the plans for extending organization, it was agreed that 
each board member will visit during the year one local League 
and one town for the purpose of establishing a new League. 
Four items appear on the program adopted by the convention 
as an active program—the World Court, education, ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment and study of proposals 
of new methods for amending the Constitution and opposition 
to proposals which would make amending more difficult. 

Dr. F. Margaret Peake was reélected president and Mrs. 
J. A. Poppler, the first vice-president, will supervise finance 
and organization. 
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Leagues and League Work 





EVELOPING a policy of year-round speaking on mat- 

ters of political concern is the aim of a special speakers’ 
bureau just established by the New York City League, with 
Miss Elizabeth Vera Loeb, assistant professor of speech and 
dramatics in Hunter College, directing. In making prepara- 
tions for the fall campaign and for the months to follow, a 
speakers’ school will be held in September. The bureau de- 
sires to enroll experienced speakers, to train could-be speakers, 
to support all League of Women Voters’ speakers by estab- 
lishing a definite entente with their audiences, and by prac- 
tical assistance in providing speech data. 


N one day an enterprising League in Greenwich (Connecti- 
cut) raised its 1925 finance quota for the state League, 

and almost enough for next year, too. A “three-decke:”’ is 
the way to do it. Just hear the story as Mrs. James Quan 
tells it: 

“For three years we have had a spring card party in order 
to raise our state pledge. Having to borrow and assemble 
card tables, form committees, get prizes, sell tickets and so on, 
we decided we might as well have a ‘three-decker’ instead 
of an afternoon function only. Therefore, we sold sixty-five 
tables for afternoon bridge and mah jong ($5.00 a table, in- 
cluding tea). Then we had a very good, hot supper served 
for $1.00 per person, and many husbands and children joined 
the players. After supper three good artists presented a short 
musical program, and then there was a short ‘Fashion Show,’ 
with young girls and League members appearing as manikins. 
The evening card party started at 8:30 with twenty-five 
tables ($5.00 a table, including iced drink and wafers). The 
whole day’s events brought in $575, or about $500 net, of 
which $300 goes to the state treasury as our annual pledge. 
With the same committees and nearly the same energy we 
made far more money than just an afternoon party. We 
gave it all the publicity we could for the sake of our League, 
and also distributed publications all day.” 


IVING costs in Detroit was the subject of an intensely 

interesting meeting held by the Central District unit of 
the Wayne County (Michigan) League recently. Miss Mary 
E. Sweeney, in charge of nutrition work at the Merrill- 
Palmer School and former dean of home economics at the 
Michigan State College at Lansing, discussed the proper 
method of expending a budget. Miss Clare Sanders, member 
of the board of the visiting Housekeepers’ Alliance, spoke 
on “The Minimum Budget on Which a Family Can Live 
Adequately in This Community.” 


ENTUCKY took advantage of the sesqui-centennial 

parade in Lexington early in June to present its work, 
and especially New Voters, to the hundreds lining the streets 
on the parade route. A large touring car filled with attrac- 
tive New Voters and placarded with such signs as “Fayette 
County League of Women Voters”; “non-partisan,” and 
“Better citizenship, better government” took its place in the 
line of march, with Miss Katherine B. Christian, executive 
secretary of the Kentucky League, at the wheel. 


THREE-DAY lawn féte, especially designated as 
League Aid, was one of the brilliant June events ar- 
ranged by the United League of Women Voters of Rhode 
Island. The spacious lawns of the home of Mrs. Walter A. 
Peck in Providence were turned into a gay fair, with a mid- 
way, tent booths of red and green canvas, gypsy venders, 





spring flowers, and a gorgeous panorama of color throughout. 
The United League cook book made its first public appearance 
upon the tables in a booth devoted to advertising the culinary 
skill of League members. Mrs. Raymond F. Wolcott ar- 
ranged an entertainment for each afternoon, and Mrs. George 
H. Crooker and members of her state board acted as official 
hostesses. 


SE of Chautauquas and the state fair for the display 

and distribution of literature and special publicity stunts 
will be one of the summer features of the Indiana League’s 
program. ‘Tentative plans were made at a recent meeting 
of the new state board with the new president, Mrs. B. B. 
White, of Terre Haute. 


AKLAND Forum of the California League is the “Baby 

League” of that state organization. Organized last 
October, the newest League had grown from its initial mem- 
bership of seventy to more than 650 members by June 1. 
Mrs. F. C. Turner, former president of the San Francisco 
Bay Branch of the American Association of University Wom- 
en, was the first president of the newly organized Forum, 
and on the completion of her term in May, Miss Annie 
Florence Brown, also a member of the Association of Univer- - 
sity Women and former member of the Oakland Board of 
Education, was elected to the presidency. 

The League, which has headquarters in Hotel Oakland, is 
planning a number of interesting meetings through the sum- 
mer months. Professor George Kirchwey, of the New York 
School for Social Work, and former warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Forum 
at Hotel Oakland on June 23. 


RINGING back home to members of local Leagues a 

bird’s-eye view of the Richmond convention has been 
one of the most popular features on local League programs 
in Connecticut within the last few months. Mrs. Herbert 
Knox Smith, League president, has for the most part pre- 
sented the message of the Richmond convention, and ad- 
dressed Leagues in Litchfield, Kensington, Hartford, New 
Haven and New London. 


UST to hear that the Peru (Indiana) League has Mrs. 
Mary Gallahan Kolb as its new president is assurance 
enough that it begins a successful year. As executive secre- 
tary of the United League of Women Voters of Rhode 
Island and before that a member of the organization staft 
under Mrs. Richard Edwards’ direction, Mary Gallahan is 


widely known to League women. 


NE hundred women who represent the precincts in the 

Jefferson county (Birmingham) League organization 
were the guests of honor at a League luncheon late in June. 
Speakers included George Huddleston and Mrs. Solon Ja- 
cobs, a former vice-president of the National League. 


ILLIAMSTOWN (Massachusetts) was the scene of 

a brilliant conference of League women recently. 
With such speakers as Mrs. Robert L. DeNormandie, Mrs. 
LaRue Brown of Boston, Dr. Payson Smith, state commis- 
sioner of education, Dr. Mary Wakeman of the state health 
department, and Mrs. Florence L. Kitchelt, a member of 
the Connecticut state board, the Berkshire County League 
conference was a decided success. Mrs. Robert D. Leigh, 
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Leagues and League Work 








president of the Williamstown League, directed all local ar- 
rangements. 


EAGUE women everywhere and especially those of St. 
oie (Missouri) have reason to be proud of the recent 
appointment of two of its very active workers, Mrs. Roscoe 
Anderson and Mrs. E. R. Kroeger to the Board of Free- 
holders. The board, comprising nine members from St. 
Louis and nine from St. Louis County, will draft a plan of 
whole or partial merger of the city and county. The plan is 
subject to the approval of city and county voters at separate 
elections. It is especially gratifying to St. Louis members, 
too, that such careful consideration was given to a list of 
qualified women from the League, which was submitted on 
the informal request of one of the appointing board. A let- 
ter accompanying the League’s “list” said in part: 

“The League of Women Voters believes that qualified 
women will contribute a necessary point of view to govern- 
ment in the United States and therefore urges the appoint- 
ment of qualified women to this Board. The subject, county 
government, and city and county consolidation, has occupied 
an important position in our program during the past year. 
It is our hope that the selection of women to serve in this 
administrative capacity will be made with reference to their 
training as well as their desire to serve the community.” 

Mrs. Anderson is a former president of the St. Louis 
League. There is no doubt that the appointment of such 
representative women has stimulated the interest of women 
voters in the consolidation problem. 


N appreciation of the work done in New York City high 

schools in establishing an interest in civics, the New York 
League entertained eighty teachers of civics recently at a 
garden party at the home of Mrs. Caspar Whitney at Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson. Short talks were given by Mrs. F. Louis 
Slade, president of the state League; Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. 
Livingston Farrand, wife of the president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who is chairman of the League’s civics committee. 
Mrs. Whitney offered the co-operation of the League in help- 
ing the school teachers to extend their work along the lines 
of education for citizenship. 


UDGING by the account of the recent meeting of the 

Neenah (Wisconsin) League in the Neenah News, 
League members are tackling their program with a zest and 
a zeal. The newspaper account in part was: ‘When women 
go searching for truth, politicians had better be wary for they 
are apt to uncover more facts than they set out to find. More 
and more women are searching for the actual circumstances 
behind a law or a bill or a local condition, regardless of party 
or politics. Such is the case with the local League of Women 
Voters. Great interest has been shown in a number of the 
bills before the session, especially the recently passed tax bill. 
So they searched out Assemblyman Nels Larson for authentic 
information from the ‘inside. Mr. Larson kindly con- 
sented to be a target for the eager questioning at the monthly 
meeting of the League. Not only was the tax bill made con- 
a clear, but other things, not so savory, came to 
ight.” 


HE “Know Your Town” questionnaire is meeting an 
earnest need in Janesville (Wisconsin) where the League 
is taking up each topic for study at the regular League meet- 
ing. “City Courts” was the last subject considered. 


HE joint boards of the Ramsey County (St. Paul), 

Minneapolis and Minnesota League of Women Voters 
entertained on June 10 a delegation of Norse, Finnish and 
Danish women who, having come to America to attend the 
Quinquennial, came to Minnesota to attend the Norse Cen- 
tennial. Mrs. Andreas Ueland, the honorary president of 
the Minnesota League, whose husband belongs to a dis- 
tinguished Norse family, opened her home for a breakfast 
and some seventy-five women gathered together to talk in- 
formally over the many subjects in which we have a mutual 
interest. 

Fru Betzy Kjelsberg, president of the Norwegian Council 
of Women, Miss Henni Forchhammer, a delegate to the 
League of Nations from Denmark, Fru Marie Michelet, rep- 
resenting the Y. W. C. A. and other organizations, Fru 
Marie Gjerdsjo and Miss Marguerite M. Wells spoke in- 
formally on subjects which ranged from Marriage Bills, the 
League of Nations, to Child Labor. 

None of us but felt chagrined when Fru Kjelsberg de- 
clared that there was no child labor in her country and ex- 
plained their laws. Miss Wells asked, “Who made the 
laws?” and got the reply, “Why, Parliament, of course.” 
Incidentally Fru Michelet explained that Fru Kjelsberg was 
the only woman government inspector and the fact that the 
laws were enforced was largely due to her.—F. L. H. 


VISITOR to the headquarters of the New York State 

League, in the huge Grand Central Terminal building, 
is immediately impressed with a large “star map” which visu- 
alizes in an interesting way the status of League organization 
by counties. A blue star means a fully organized county, 
a red star denotes partial organization, and a gold star signi- 
fies the finance quota has been paid. 


HE appeal of the League and its program is gaining 

many friends in the Indian reservations. Wisconsin, the 
home of the first Indian League of Women Voters, is also 
the birthplace of the second Indian League. Recently eighty- 
nine women of the Menominee reservation were organized 
as the Menominee Indian League with Mrs. Lillie Oshkosh 
as president. Other officers are: Mrs. Susan Corn, Mrs. 
Joseph Frechette, Mrs. Theresa LaMott, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Stevens, secretary; Miss Florence Tucker, 
treasurer. 

“Not only the women, but the men as well, were enthusi- 
astic about having a League,” says Mrs. O. J. Little, of 
Stone Lake, who has been the moving spirit in the organiza- 
tion of these Indian Leagues. “The men did everything to 
help and regretted that only women were eligible for member- 
ship.” 


HE Connecticut Bulletin is out in new form. For the 

first time, advertising appears, and it is the League’s 
intention to devote twenty-five per cent of the space to adver- 
tising. In 1921 the Bulletin was only a four-page sheet, but 
now it comes out in the form of a twelve-page magazine. 
In addition, during the legislative session, special weekly edi- 
tions containing legislative news have been issued. 


FTER attending the Richmond convention as a delegate, 

Mrs. Gertrude Bowler, of Sheboygan (Wisconsin), a dis- 
trict chairman, went home to make organization speeches for 
the Wisconsin League. In one week she spoke to five groups 
on the work of the League. 
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Heading Toward the Senate 


Talk about women for the Senate is 
beginning, too. A small, unconfirmed 
news item from an Iowa paper says 
that Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, state 
head of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and National W. C. T. 
U. director of citizenship, may be a 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Another paper reported the be- 
ginnings of a serious attempt to put in 
the Senate Florence E. Allen, Judge of 
the Ohio Supreme Court, and in answer 
to a request for confirmation or denial 
Judge Allen wrote us: “I have not as 
yet decided whether or not I shall run 
for the Senate. Some of my friends are 
urging me to do so, but it seems to me 
rather early to settle so momentous a 
question—the election being in Novem- 


ber of 1926.” 
Miss Vaile 


Miss Gertrude Vaile was elected 
president of the National Social Work- 
ers, at their recent conference in Den- 
ver, Colorado. She is a graduate of 
Vassar and of the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. She has serv- 
ed as district visitor and later super- 
intendent for the Chicago United 
Charities. In Denver she was executive 
secretary of the local bureau of charity. 
She has also served as first and second 
vice-president of the Conference and 
has been chairman of the division on 
family. 


A Word on Suffrage 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance News Service reports several 
suffrage and election items. 

In Bermuda a woman suffrage bill 
passed its second reading without op- 
position but was lost in committee. In 
Cuba a bill has been presented in the 
Senate to give a woman married to a 
foreigner the right to choose her nation- 
ality. The suffrage bill which recently 
passed the Italian Chamber will not at 
present go to the Senate. 

In Finland, eighteen women were 
among the three hundred und ten elec- 
tors chosen to elect the President of 
the Republic of Finland. Only one 
woman, Mrs. Chichester, was elected to 
Parliament in the recent elections in 
Northern Ireland. 

In Spain the first woman barrister to 
plead before a Spanish court of justice 
is Senorita Victoria Kent, of English 
extraction. She defended the accused in 
a case of homicide recently. 


CALENDAR 


Convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 
Maine—July 13-17. 

Summer course on “dry” facts for routing 
wet propaganda, for teachers and leaders of 
young people’s groups, Boston, Massachusetts 
—July 13 to August 13. Mrs. Cora F. Stod- 
dard, director of the W. C. T. U. Department 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction, in 
charge. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New York 
—July 14, in charge of Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer. 

World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Edinburgh, Scotland—July 20-28. 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, San Fran- 
cisco, California—August 1-6. 

International Child Welfare Conference, 
Geneva, Switzerland—August 25-28. 

Annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of Bank Women, in connection with 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey—September 28 to October 2. 








Edith Nourse Rogers 
On June 30, 


the first woman 
ever to be chosen 
as a Representa- 
tive in Congress 
from a New 
England state 
was elected. She 
is Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, 
of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, nominated by the Repub- 
licans of the Fifth District to serve out 
the term of her husband, John Jacob 
Rogers, who died recently. Mrs. 
Rogers consented to be a candidate to 
succeed her husband in response to a 
demand ‘both inside and outside her own 
district, which was considered unusual. 
Many persons who do not approve of 
sending the widows of Congressmen to 
succeed them in Washington were anxi- 
ous for her candidacy. 

Edith Nourse Rogers was born in 
Saco, Maine, about forty years ago and 
as a little girl came to live in Lowell, 
where her father was superintendent of 
a Lowell mill. She was educated in a 
private school, spending some time study- 
ing music in Paris after finishing school 
here. In 1907 she was married to John 
Jacob Rogers of Lowell, a young law- 
yer, whom she had known from child- 
hood. Mr. Rogers immediately entered 
the field of politics and has represented 
Massachusetts in Congress for five con- 
secutive terms—since 1913. He was 
responsible for the Rogers Act, which 
revolutionized the diplomatic service. 








During this period Mrs. Rogers has 
had opportunity to become familiar with 
national and state affairs and to achieve 
an intimate understanding of her hus- 
band’s work and ideals. She has also 
made a name for herself in work for 
the disabled soldiers, serving as the per- 
sonal representative of President Hard- 
ing and President Coolidge in visiting 
veterans’ hospitals. She was an active 
Red Cross worker during the war. 

Massachusetts has reason to be proud 
of its new representative. Mrs. Stokes 
said of her some time ago: “She is a 
woman of more than usual ability and 
charm, versed in the kind of constructive 
politics which interested her husband.” 

Of Prohibition 

The World’s W. C. T. U. conven- 
tion, held in Edinburgh, June 19-24, 
will be reported in a later number. 
Meantime it will do to say that the 
convention has been counting world- 
wide gains. 

A related item is the fact that at 
the annual convention of the National 
Women’s Liberal Association, held re- 
cently in Southport, England, an ani- 
mated discussion took place about the 
merits of placing the aims of local option 
before the people. It resulted in a 
unanimous decision to ask the Liberal 
Party to place local option in their 
political program. This it was hoped 
would be a forerunner of complete pro- 
hibition. 

Women and the House of Lords 


A brisk fight went on recently in 
England for a bill, introduced by Lord 
Astor, to give Peeresses in their own 
right seats in the House of Lords. The 
discussion was long and vigorous, Lord 
Birkenhead taking the lead in opposi- 
tion, and the bill was finally defeated 
by only two votes. Quoting from the 
Vote, there are at least twenty-one 
eligible peeresses in England, and four 
Scottish Peeresses who are not eligible 
until they have been elected by their 
fellow peers assembled at Holyrood. 


A Labor Women’s Meeting 


Another convention recently held in 
England was the National Conference 
of Labor Women, at Birmingham, undet 
the presidency of Ellen Wilkinson, 
Labor M. P. There were lively discus- 
sions of the new budget proposals, par- 
ticularly of the new tax on silk and 
artificial silk, which was strongly op- 
posed. Miss Wilkinson, by the way, 
spoke against it in the House of Com- 
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mons. Among the resolutions was one 
on Birth Control; a resolution calling 
upon women’s groups to levy a tax upon 
themselves to meet the expenses of wom- 
en Parliamentary candidates during 
their campaigns. The MacDonald 
Government came in for criticism for 
failing to make suffrage for women at 
the same age aS men a major point in 
its program. 


In the City Courts 


Two court decisions in New York 
City are of special concern to women. 
One was the refusal of a city magis- 
trate to consider evidence in a charge 
of cruelty brought by a social worker 
against a parent whose child had been 
beaten. The social worker claimed that 
the child’s entire back was bruised ; the 
judge declined to see, and said he had 
beaten a child of his until it couldn't sit 
down for days. The ruling: roused in- 
dignation and the case is being carried 
farther. 

The other ruling affects womens 
rights to household savings. A woman 
brought action to recover money she had 
lent her husband out of sums saved by 
her thrift out of the allowance made by 
him for household expenses. The judge 
ruled that she was only acting as her 
husband’s agent in dispensing his money 
and that the man was merely borrowing 
from himself. 


A Passport Pioneer 


Esther Sayles Root has the distinction 
of being the first American married 
woman to go abroad on a passport is- 
sued in her own name. At that, the 
passport also described her as the wife 
of Franklin P. Adams. But this is an 
advance, from the Lucy Stone League 
point of view, over previous occasions 
when no passport has been made out 
save to “Mrs.” so and so. The point 
was won a little while ago in the case 
of Ruby Black, as reported in the 
CimizEN, but as it turned out, Ruby 
Black did not after all go abroad, on 
account of illness, and Esther Sayles 
Root is thus the pioneer. 


Doctor of Science 


A little over a year ago an article 
about Annie Jump Cannon appeared in 
our pages. It told, among other things, 
of 225,217 stars found and catalogued 
in nine bound volumes, a colossal piece 
of work. At least so Oxford Univer- 
sity thinks, for it has just bestowed upon 
Miss Cannon the degree of Doctor of 
Science, the first woman it has so hon- 
ored. 

Miss Cannon received the degree in 
person, as she left the United States 
June 1 to visit astronomers in England 
and France and to attend the triennial 
meeting of the International Astro- 
nomical Union in Cambridge, England, 
in July. 





The N. E. A. 
Dp several women’s organiza- 


tions in their spring conventions, 
the National Education Association at 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis last 
week voted down a resolution to work 
for the Child Labor Amendment. ‘The 
resolution was proposed by Mary C. C. 
Bradford, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Colorado. The op- 
position pointed to the rejection of the 
amendment by thirty-four states, and 
said they would be “politically foolish” 
to stick to the. present form of the 
amendment. Finally, a resolution was 
adopted in favor of speedy ‘passage of 
child labor legislation, both state and 
Federal. 
A committee was authorized to work 
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for world peace and co-operation. Res- 
olutions were passed asking Congress to 
establish a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation. Miss Mary McSkimmon, of 
Brookline, was chosen president. 


Katharine Lee Bates 


Katharine Lee Bates, for many years 
Professor of English Literature at Wel- 
lesley College, and a well-known figure 
in the literary world, retired at the end 
of the academic year just closed. She is 
now Professor Emeritus of English 
Literature at Wellesley. Miss Bates is 
a writer of both prose and poetry, and 
has the distinction of having written the 
words of “America the Beautiful,” 
which is so widely used as a patriotic 
song at all sorts of big public meetings. 


A Danish Leader of Women 


T every Assembly of the 

League of Nations there 

has sat, as a representative 

of her government, a 

small, gentle-mannered 
woman from Denmark. Before the first 
Assembly met in 1920 an appeal was 
sent to the Danish Government asking 
that a woman be chosen among the dele- 
gates. It was the National Council of 
Women that took the initiative in mak- 
ing the appeal; but many other organiza- 
tions joined in. In response the Govern- 
ment asked that three names be sub- 
mitted, and these were collected by vote 
among different organizations. Froken 
Henni Forchhammer headed the list, 
and she became an official delegate to 





Henni Forchhammer 


the Assembly — by title, ‘technical 
adviser.” 

She was the first woman to speak in the 
Assembly, and her subject was the traffic 
in women and children. In addition, 
she was the only representative of the 
Danish Government to the League of 
Nations Conference on ‘Traffic in 
Women and Children at Geneva in 
1921. (Since that time this problem has 
come to be handled separately by a 
special commission, on which the United 





States has an unofficial representative in 
Grace Abbott.) To the fourth and fifth 
Assemblies Miss Forchhammer was 
rapporteur on the question of protec- 
tion of women and children in the Near 
East—that terrific situation of which at 
the best we have only faint glimpses; 
and I think there is nothing in which 
she is more interested than the work of 
that brave Danish woman, Karen Jeppe, 
who, under League auspices, maintains 
a home in Aleppo for the women and 
children who escape from Turkish 
harems. 

When you ask Froken’ Forchhammer 
to tell you about herself—as I did in a 
great quiet room with a peaceful bit of 
a garden behind it, in New York—she 
looks at you with pleasant helplessness. 
She will tell you gladly about the status 
of women in Denmark, and about the 
League of Nations; she will show you 
photographs from Aleppo and bits of 
Armenian hand work—but how can she 
tell you personal details about herself 
when she is all summed up in these 
great interests, the woman movement 
and the peace movement? Persistent 
questions about what preceded brought 
a realization of the quiet, even develop- 
ment of her life—of a woman of cultiva- 
tion and intelligence who chose her 
course undramatically and whose life 
unfolded logically. 

Henni Forchhammer’s father was 
headmaster of a college for boys in the 
country, and she herself was chiefly 
taught at home. It was not until she 
was nearly thirty that she went to Cop- 
enhagen and began the study of English 
in the university, followed by several 
study visits to England. Then she be- 
gan specializing, as a teacher, in Eng- 
lish Phonetics, and she still sometimes 
teaches in the state summer school for 
Danish teachers who teach English. 
Her own English is without a trace of 
accent or a slip in idiom. She also con- 
cerned herself in the introduction of uni- 
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versity extension teaching and of house- 
wifery teaching in Denmark. 

Gradually she became interested in 
the women’s movement, especially in 
connection with the International Coun- 
cil of Women, of which she has been 
a vice-president since 1914—president of 
the Danish National Council since 1913. 
From 1899 on she has attended Interna- 
tional Council meetings. 

Danish women have had the municipal 
vote since 1908. When the national 
vote was won in 1915 the Council of 
Women, as the co-ordinating organiza- 
tion, brought all the women together 
for celebration. ‘Two women’s organ- 
izations had worked specifically for the 
franchise—the Dansk Kvindesamfund, 
which was at that time forty years old, 
and a younger suffrage organization. 
Twenty thousand women marched in 
procession, and Froken Forchhammer 
read a speech to the King and Parlia- 
ment. 

With interest in the international 
woman movement goes, very logically, 
interest in the international peace move- 
ment. Miss Forchhammer attended the 
Neutral Conference in Stockholm in 
1916 (“and it was not as ridiculous as 
it has been made to sound, either,” she 
said). The very natural development 
was the choice of this woman leader for 
the League of Nations. 

She has in her speech the remarkable 
clarity of the born teacher, quite free 
from pedantry; an utterly sincere mod- 
esty that still does not rob her words 
of authority. Her hair, which must 
have been clear gold before a little silver 
set in, is worn quaintly, curling a little 
off her delicate-featured face, and if you 
think at first that is a little serious, you 
merely have to wait until she smiles— 
one of the finest smiles conceivable. 

This is a woman leader in a country 
which is one of the most progressive in 
the world so far as women are con- 
cerned, and indeed in other ways. There 
are nine women in the Parliament—six 
in the Upper House, three in the lower. 
Denmark has a woman Minister of 
Education, Nina Bang, who is proving 
herself able and energetic. One of the 
M. P.’s, Fru Elna Munch, is also a 
member of the City Council of Copen- 
hagen. Women are admitted on an 
equality with men to all posts—except 
the state church. They may study in 
the theological schools and become reli- 
gious teachers, but the priesthood re- 
mains closed. Recently they have won 
a series of remarkable marriage laws. 

The Dansk Kvindesamfund, which 
has gone on in Denmark much as the 
League of Women Voters followed the 
suffrage organization, has the removal of 
the remaining discrimination on its pro- 
gram of work. Another of its objectives 
is to “find women qualified for public 
office and make them stand.” How 
familiar it sounds!—c. A. 
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Rhythm and Relaxation 
By Gulielma F.. Alsop 


COLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


HE significance of rhythm as 

a factor in exercise was ex- 

plained in the last article. 

Now let us consider the vari- 

ous kinds of rhythm in detail. 
Some are short and quick, as when a boy 
pitches a ball. From the initial spit 
into the palm of the hand, and the toss 
of the ball back and forth between the 
two hands a moment, the grip in the 
right hand, and the sudden backward 
swing of the arm and the whole body, 
to the violent pitch, the whole gesture 
of ball-throwing is done in a_ precise 
rhythm. The motions are so regularly 
rhythmical that they could be done to 
the beats of music without a single al- 
teration. The slow, careful beginning, 
leading to the moment of the violent 
pitch results in a state of pleasurable 
excitement. 

The ancient Grecian and Spartan 
gesture of the discus-thrower, revived in 
many college sports, has an analogous 
rhythm—a slow, careful, precise begin- 
ning culminating in a violent crisis. Its 
rhythm is interrupted, jerky, staccato 
and leaves the participant stimulated. 
A simpler rhythm is that of archery. 
The fitting of the arrow into the bow, 
the tensing of the body against the taut 
arm and the taut string, is a simple ele- 
mental rhythm resulting in one moment 
of release as the arrow leaves the bow. 
Repeated again and again as all these 
gestures are, they result upon the psyche 
as short repeated groups of musical 
sounds might do. The more violent 
rhythms of athletic sports, tennis, 
hockey, baseball, are both intense emo- 
tional stimulations and muscular seda- 
tives. After a game the body is relaxed, 
the emotions are stimulated. 

The rhythm of swimming links the 
human being with the elemental rhythms 
of nature, as the rhythm of the wave 
beaten by the wind. Through the re- 
lease of individuality accomplished by the 
recurrent rhythm, the rhythm becomes, 
as it were, human antennae, put- 
ting the swimmer into touch with an- 
other realm of existence. So with the 
rhythm of riding, a good rider becomes 
a part of the horse she rides, endowed 
for the glorious rushing moment with 
the speed and the wide-flung nostrils of a 
centaur. Through the horse’s rhythm and 
the rider’s merged with it, the woman 
is made free of another realm of exist- 
ence. Through these two motions—of 
swimming and riding—the individual 
enlarges the sphere of her personality, 
repeating by the means of rhythm some 
of the past experiences of the race. 

The slow swinging of a lazy ham- 
mock, the gentle rocking of a cradle 


produce a_half-dreaming, half-drowsy 
state in a human being. These gentle 
drowsy rhythms are a natural prelude to 
sleep. The rhythm of sleep is so uni- 
form as to be almost a ritual. The ani- 
mals we usually see prepare for sleep are 
the cat and the dog. Round and round 
they turn in a dizzy preliminary to the 
final ball-shaped position of head tucked 
under their tail. So once or twice the 
human body may turn from side to side 
before it reaches the pose of immobility; 
for the rhythm of sleep is immobility, as 
ice is the sleeping rhythm of water. To 
induce sleep all that most human beings 
have to do is to lie still with shut eyes. 
These have been muscular rhythms. 
The effect of many of them, however, 
is enhanced by the accompaniment of 
musical rhythms. The psychology of 
motion and hearing are so intimate that 
at the sound of a march the foot beats 
time, at the sound of a lullaby the eyes 
close. Many of the musical rhythms 
translate the muscular ones into sound. 
The short galloping rhythm of a horse’s 
hoofs, translated into sound, produces a 
quickened breath in the listener. The 
sound of soft, half-heard waves lapping 
an invisible shore has the same effect as 
the gentle rocking of a cradle. 
Rhythms are varied, multiple, definite 
in their emotional results and can be 
used in known and measured quality 
and quantity, as may be foods, or medi- 
cines. An excited person must. be 
soothed. This may be done in two ways, 
either by vicarious participation in 
gentle, soothing, rhythmic motions, as the 
participation of an audience in the spec- 
tacle it watches, or by actual participa- 
tion, as by the dancers themselves in a 
slow languorous dance. A worried, pre- 
occupied person wants “to be taken out 
of herself.”” A vigorous jerky, exciting 
motion, as tennis, will change the whole 
emotional scenery in one short hour. 
In that most difficult of things, the 
guidance of emotional life, rhythm holds 
a conspicuous place. The longer 
rhythm, as in the dance, produces a 
more lasting emotional change in the 
dancer. Between the motion which both 
satisfies and evokes, the emotion which 
is both the cause and the result, the 
connection is so close as to be hardly sev- 
ered. Between the actual physical nerv- 
ous poise of the body and the accompa- 
nying emotional balance the connection 
is again too close for discrimination. 
The great thing is to realize that in ex- 
ercise we have one of the greatest im- 
plements for modifying the nervous and 
emotional poise of the body. 
The next article will be a summer 
health program. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference. 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade, Main & Market 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—955 Hamilton St. 

Asbury Park—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 
Se ealietk's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arc 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Auburn, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 

Augusta, Ga.—Saxon-Cullum Shoe Co. 
Baltimore—316 No. Charles St. 

Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 

Baton Rouge—Rosenfield’s 

Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 

Boston—109 Newbury St. cor Clarendon St 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Hanover PI.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 


- Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 


Charleston, w. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
162 N. State St. (3rd fir. aa Bldg.) 
Chicago} 1050 Leland (near Broadw: 
16410 Cottage Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 

Cincinnati—The MocAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Wuclid_ Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Bldg 
Danville, I1.—Cavanaugh & Meyer 
Davenport—M. L. Parker Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster 7. 

Des Moines—W. L. Whit oe Co. 
Detroit 2088 Park Ave. iat ‘Biizabeth St.) 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer C 
Duluth—107 West Ist St. (nese lst Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 


. W. hea 
Ecie—Weschler Co., 910 a St. 
Evanston—North Shore Boote: 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fresno—The Bootery 
Grand Rapids—Herpolshelmer Co. 
Hamilton, Ont.—8 John rt North (Cor. King) 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd S 
Hartford—Trumbull & Chu . Sts. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. i a Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S, Ayres & Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. ‘Seminole Ba omy 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe Heuse 
Kansas City, Mo., 300 ae Bldg. 
a it Shoe 
Lexin Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Little wRock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Los Angeles—728 Hill St. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Madison, Wis.—Family “lad Store 
McKeesport—Wm., F. Sulli 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Miami—Dickins Shoe Store 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Montreal—Keefer Bldg. -" —— Ww.) 
Morristown, N. J.—G. W. 
Newark—897 Broad St. (ond floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—190 Orange St. (Near Court) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. a 8, 226 Thames St. 

W. 40th St. (opp. Pub. Lib.) 

New York {29 2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 

13 John St. (Bet. B’way & Nassau) 
Oakland—516 15th St. (Opp. City Hall) 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. Paes Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Youn: 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson § St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburg—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van A) le 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
ee gg Ss. _Schweriner , 

cle 


Sy 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Sacramento—219 Ochsner Bldg., K, near 7th 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 





Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The ‘Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, T11.—A. W. Klaholt 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Blidg.. opp. P. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. —* Hotel) 
121 West Jefferson 8S 
So. 11th St. “Cridelty Trust Bidg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch 
Toronto—7 Queen St. Bast “at Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. ee & Bro. 
Trov—35 Third 
8 & 30 “Blandina 8t. cor. Union 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Peery Howland Hughes © €o. 
Wheeline—Geo. R. Tavlor Co. 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murra 
Wilmington, Del. —thammaet yle Co. 
Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main &t., 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 439 other cities 

























“No wonder you are tired, Ethel ! 


Working in Shoes like those would tire anyone” 


“Dance all you want to, of course, 
in slippers like these, but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t try to work in 
them. No matter how comfortable 
they may seem at first, they are 
bound to tire you out before the 
day is over. 

“T wouldn’t think of going to the 
office in any shoes other than com- 
fortable oxfords. And these Canti- 
levers are the most comfortable ox- 
fords I have ever worn. If you will 
get a pair of these you can save your 
slippers for evening and you will 
feel fresher and readier to enjoy a 
good time.” 

Women who have to work all day can do 
justice to no task if their feet hurt. Thousands 
of business women, professional women, trained 
nurses, private secretaries and educators are find- 
ing Cantilever oxfords helpful in keeping that 
buoyant feeling of well-being through long days 
of endeavor. These flexible, naturally shaped 
shoes will give you more pleasure and more 
practical use than any other type of shoe. 


Go to one of the stores at the left or write 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
address of a more conveniently located Canti- 
lever agency. 


antilever 
Shoe 















©. D) 
A Flexible Shoe For 











Your Flexible Foot 


The Cantilever oxford gives you all- 
ay ion artis skeaed joss the the 
natu: . It is shape t like t 

normal Foot and is Mexible from toe 


The snug fitting, springy arch of the 
Cantilever supports buoyantly without 
restricting the action of the foot mus- 
cles or the circulation. With every step 
your foot muscles are exercising and 
strengthening. It is upon these muscles 

the str and springiness of 
the foot arch condi. 

Wear Cantilevers all-day, everyday 
and your feet will always be ready to 
respond at work or play. 











The 
Bookshelf 


UMMER is historically the 
time for reading. While the 
old tradition—that the litera- 
ture for the heated term 
should be exclusively fiction, 

and frothy fiction at that—is moribund, 
it still lingers, and there are many read- 
ers who as yet do not take a course of 
something in books as a summer pastime. 
For their benefit let it be said that there 
is much entertainment of not too serious 
a variety on the Bookshelf. 

Those who have read the previous 
novels of G. B. Stern expect great en- 
joyment from any new example of her 
keen insight into character, her skill at 
its delineation, and her ability to tell a 
story. “Thunderstorm” is as satisfactory 
in all respects as one could ask. A 
group of English people who have set- 
tled in Italy both for purposes of econ- 
omy and because they love it, have been 
completely adopted by their servants. 
No feudal retainers could be more de- 
voted. It is the first real peace that 
Vanna has ever known, and Ettore finds 
that no employment has ever been so 
adapted to his abilities, as acting as 
Majordomo, without pay, for these sig- 
nori. It is a subtle and delightful pic- 
ture we get of Ettore’s weaknesses, 
shown through Vanna’s adoring eyes 
more vividly than would be possible had 
she not considered him so perfect. Her 
awakening to his faults is bitter, though 
far from heart-breaking. In fact, we 
suspect her of enjoying it a trifle. <A 
telegram from England is the lightning- 
flash that threatens all this peace. The 
rumbles of the thunderstorm that fol- 
lowed are cleverly reproduced for our 
benefit. Miss Stern’s powers of shrewd 
observation and her enjoyable wit make 
a pleasant combination. Her people are 
real though occasionally slightly carica- 
tured. 


Quite different is Michael Arlen. 
His people have the reality possessed by 
the actors in the fairy tale of our youth, 
and his stories fill in the gap they used 
to occupy. They satisfy a desire for 
sheer amusement. ‘Those who enjoy his 
flippant style have a fresh opportunity in 
the volume of short stories recently pub- 
lished under the title “May Fair.” 
Arlen’s style is exceptionally well suited 
to the short story, for its rather flashy 
brilliancy makes it tiresome if carried to 
novel length. That—if its devotees will 
permit any implication that there could 
be a fault—is the chief drawback to 
“The Green Hat.” In “May Fair’ we 
have a collection of well told and most 
amusing tales. It might be suggested that 
if Mr. Arlen is to make a specialty of 
freshness of phrase, he would do well to 





avoid certain expressions which were al- 
ready hoary-headed when present read- 
ers were in their infancy. 

Phrases reminiscent of the earlier 
Wells pop up now and then. Was it 
not Mr. Polly who in moments of pres- 
sure murmured something about a “‘li’] 
dog,” and bolted? In the story of ““The 
Revolting Doom of a Gentleman Who 
Would Not Dance With His Wife,” 
we see a Mr. Dunn under similar cir- 
cumstances “muttering something about 
a dog and running out of that house like 
a bat out of hell.” ‘The li’l dog must 
be a British institution. 


A strong element of theatricality 
seems to be the outstanding characteristic 
of “The Painted Veil,’ by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. From the first page, 
which was evidently written with the 
thought in mind of its effectiveness as an 
opening scene, to the last, where Kitty 
promises her unborn child a better start 
than she had had, there is a flavor of 
the good old Ten-Twenty-Thirty. Mr. 











© Setzer. 


Phyllis Bottome wrote her first novel 
when she was sixteen—and got it pub- 
lished, besides. A serious illness threat- 
ened her career, and for ten years she 
lived in Europe, searching for health, 
and not writing at all. She found 
enough health to allow her return to her 
works, and her novels have won fame 
both in her own country—she’s English 
—and here. “Dark Tower” was the 
first to be widely known. The latest, 


“Old Wine,’ is a story of Austria since 
the war. Her husband, Captain Forbes- 
Dennis of the British Army, is now pass- 
port officer in Vienna and Phyllis Bot- 
tome is deep in relief work. She spent 
much of the war time in France, where 
her husband was in active service. 


THE WomMaAN CITIZEN 
























































Maugham presents a character whose 
morals are remarkable chiefly by their 
absence, and whose hereditary traits do 
not promise much for her progeny. Then 
he asks us to believe that she will be a 
model parent. With “The Fruit of the 
Family Tree” on the list of best sellers, 
the reading world is up on heredity. The 
prospects of Kitty’s child—even with the 
promises that Mr. Maugham puts into 
its mother’s mouth—look rather doubt- 
ful. 


“That Nice Young Couple,” as pre- 
sented for our inspection by Francis 
Hackett, is a pair of prim young Victori- 
ans who exist in an environment less 
theatrical than the Hong Kong of Kitty 
Garstin, but who experience much the 
same spiritual upheaval. Mr. Hackett’s 
people are more real, less melodramatic, 
and the book, written with less obvious- 
ness and with a subtle irony, carries a 
conviction lacking in ‘The Painted 
Veil.” At that, “that nice young 
couple” was an uninteresting team. Mr. 
Hackett makes a comparison between the 
youth of the late Victorian era and that 
of today, in which the latter variety does 
not carry off all the honors. The book 
is chiefly valuable because of its presen- 
tation of Mr. Hackett’s point of view, 
and his interesting comments on life. 


Children of the Crops 


(Continued from page 12) 


shall have been reached, there is great 
need for bettering conditions among the 
groups who congregate in harvest camps. 

The Council of Women for Home 
Missions demonstrated in 1924 the pos- 
sibility of keeping this kind of an am- 
bulance at the bottom of the cliff, until 
such a time as there may be a fence 
built at the top of the cliff to prevent 
accidents. Two of their centers were 
on hop ranches in the Willamette Val- 
ley and one in the Hood River apple 
section, following somewhat the plan 
used in the day nurseries of the Chesa- 
peake area, and somewhat the plan start- 
ed in 1923 by H. N. Ord, manager of 
the Horst hop ranch in Oregon, with 
evening bonfire entertainments organ- 
ized from the workers’ own talent, radio 
programs, first aid for the injured, daily 
newspapers, and other social service fea- 
tures. 

Two other large hop ranches near 
Salem, owned by T. A. Livesley, put 
on similar programs in 1924. The proj- 
ects organized by the Council provided 
a public health nurse and a handcraft 
specialist for the William Bell ranch; 
and for the Mitoma ranch, two primary 





Thunderstorm, ‘Knopf, 1925. $2.50. 

May Fair, Doran, 1925. $2.50 

The Painted Veil, Doran, 1925. $2.00. 

That Nice Young Couple, Boni & Liveright, 
1925. $2.00. 
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teachers, of whom one was a playground 
leader, swimming teacher and specialist 
in entertainment organization. 

Stately firs gave charm to the location 
of swings, teeter-boards, “slippery slide” 
and sand boxes. Secular and religious 
instruction, stories, songs, games, tooth- 
brush drills, individual drinking cups, 
towels and washcloths helped enforce 
precepts about personal habits. ‘There 
were many calls at the tents with simple 
remedies to check maladies which might 
have become epidemic and reduced the 
number of workers. 


The Orchardists Approve 


At Hood River the project differed 
from those in the hop sections because 
the camp units are smaller, an apple 
picking and packing crew numbering 
twenty to forty in contrast to the four 
hundred to fitteen hundred on a hop 
ranch. So there was the added problem 
of transportation. Ten of the leading 
orchardists contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the day nursery, and to the 
automobiles which brought the children 
at seven in the morning when their par- 
ents started to the orchards and the pack- 
ing houses, and returned them at six at 
the end of the day’s work. 

The parents here paid $1 a week for 
a child’s care. Their appreciation was 
evidenced by their asking that the “‘kid- 
die kamp”’ be continued beyond the peri: 
od of the harvest for which it was 
planned, and be extended through the 
six more weeks of the apple packing. 

One of the orchardists said: “It has 
certainly been worth the $10 I contrib- 
uted to the day nursery to have my 
workers relieved about their children’s 
safety. ‘They have been able to do a 
full day’s work at the apple grader with- 
out having to run to the door every 
few minutes to see whether their babies 
were in the wet grass, or eating dirt, of 
getting their fingers caught in the ma- 
chinery, or worst of all, preparing for 
an all-night pain by eating too many 
apples.” 

Employers as well as employed came 
to enjoy the surprising lot of talent dis- 
covered among the harvesters—profes- 
sional whistler, cowboy ballad singer, 
vaudeville acrobat and others. One 
grower said after a rousing community 
sing, “We ought to get together like 
this often, even those of us who live 
here.” 

_One of the contributors to the finan- 
cial maintenance spoke of his interest in 
providing wholesome entertainment to 
keep the young people from the type of 
amusement which he had found in other 
years had left a trail of tragedy and 
disease. 

The manager of each of the five hop 
ranches where the service was furnished 
in 1924 has announced his intention of 
Continuing in 1925, and two of them 


are to build permanent recreation head- 
quarters. The Hood River Apple 
Growers have invited the Council of 
Women for Home Missions to organize 
again in their valley, at least one center. 

At its annual conference of agricul- 
tural employers in April, the Oregon 
Seasonal Employment Commission closed 
the all-day discussion of plans for 
distributing labor, by an evening joint 
session with the Social Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Oregon to consider the possibility 
of a state-wide experiment in health and 
recreation service. 


27 






- At the National Conference of Social 
Work held in Denver in June, when 
“Interstate Migration” was considered, 
it was pointed out that other counties 
might well pattern after Hood River, 
where all migratory children coming 
into the community must have a physi- 
cal examination. While the problem is 


being increasingly recognized, and at- 
tacked along various lines, including the 
distribution of seasonal labor and a help- 
ful publicity, the immediate task that the 
women see is to provide every possible op- 
portunity for the migratory children. 
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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 


number of telephones in America. 


“Why is it,” they ask, 


“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 


of offices and homes?” 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 


lowest in the world for the service given. 


Here, since the 


beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 


has been the ideal. 


By constant improvement in efficiency 


and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 


within the means of all. 


From the start, its rate policy has 


been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 


on investment. 


The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 


charged for it. 


q 


ome AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
& AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


% BELL SYSTEM 
ak One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











Motor Car Gasoline 


(Continued from page 14) 


dangerous for garage workers who must 
clean out engines and who work in an 
atmosphere filled with exhaust gases. It 
is also recognized as possible that enough 
lead may be scattered over the streets to 
contaminate the air which blows into of- 
fices and shops opening on such streets. 
If men use ethyl-gasoline to wash their 
hands the lead will stick to their hands 
— if clothes are cleaned in it the gasoline 
will evaporate and the lead remain. 
The whole question is the extent of 
this danger. Is the amount of lead so 
small that it can safely be ignored? 
Great stress was laid by the industrial- 
ists and by several health officials on the 
fact that no cases of lead poisoning have 
been reported from garages, but the re- 
ply to that was that lead poisoning 
which comes on slowly does not produce 
startling or typical symptoms and is not 
usually recognized by the ordinary doc- 
tor unless he knows that the man is a 
lead worker. Kehoe, of the Cincinnati 
College of Medicine, reported that out 
of 100 employees under observation for 


eight months, 18 had developed lead 
poisoning or 2.25 per cent per month— 
27 per cent per year—a very high rate. 

Investigations made by the Bureau 
of Mines in Pittsburgh for the General 
Motors Company and by the Cincinnati 
College of Medicine for the same com- 
pany gave only negative results, no lead 
poisoning was found in animals exposed 
to exhaust gases, but these results were 
challenged by men familiar with that 
sort of experimentation and it was gen- 
erally admitted that the question was 
still open. Other experiments carried 
on by Haven Emerson and F. B. Flinn, 
of Columbia University, seemed much 
more significant and the final results are 
awaited with much eagerness. 

The outcome of the Conference was 
that the industrialists joined with the 
scientific experts in requesting the Sur- 
geon General to appoint a committee of 
seven to study the problem and report its 
findings at a public conference not later 
than January 1, 1926, and until then 
they voluntarily suspended the retail sale 
of ethyl-gasoline. Dr. Cumming has al- 
ready selected his committee* which is 
to be financed by public funds only, this 











A Homelike Hetel _ 
For Wemen and Girls Traveling Alene 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.5@ Per Day 


Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lesington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 

mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 

nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 























PEDIFORME 
SHOES 


For Comfort, 
Grace and 
Beauty 


beauty with 


ankles, etc. 








This is the only corrective shoe that combines artistic 
the most advanced corrective features. 
Approved by the style experts as well as foot experts. 
Best for corns, 
Made in styles for all occasions and sure to 
give real foot comfort as well as style satisfaction. 


Write hen ene Style Book A 


PEDIFORME SHOE CoO. 


36 W. 36th St., 


bunions, callouses, fallen arches, weak 


New York—322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 














METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





THE WoMaN CITIZEN 


in accordance with an amendment o7- 
fered by representatives of labor. 
Meantime, Switzerland, under the ad- 
vice of Professor Zangger, of the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich, has prohibited the sale 
of ethyl-gasoline, and the International 
Labor Bureau of Geneva has appointed 
a committee to report on what they con- 
sider a question of international impor- 
tance. 
Magic Carpet 
(Continued from page 10) 


sampan and junk, accompanied only by 
four Cambodian oarsmen and a cook, to 
Angkor. She passed through a_ herd 
oi wild elephants (who will say that 
woman’s place is only in the home?) 
and her junk moved slowly over waters 
which covered a _ fantastic submerged 
forest, past gypsy fishermen that cast 
their nets like silent ghosts moving 
mothlike below treetops that reached 
above the water. Beyond the water lay 
a forest, ancient, thicketed and still. 
The trail through the forest led to an 
opening beyond which blossomed above 
the jungle the five towers of Angkor 
Wat, the great twelfth century temple 
that lies just south of the lost city of 
the Kmer kings. 

True, Gertrude Emerson was not the 
discoverer of Angkor Wat, and perhaps 
was not even the first American woman 
to see its wonders; but she discovered 
it to me. Never had I heard before of 
the Cambodian city which flourished in 
the days of King Alfred and Charle- 
magne with a million inhabitants, and 
was then lost, forgotten and unheard of 
through centuries while the jungle, like 
a perpetual Laocoon, wrestled with its 
miles of wall and temples, tearing with 
roots and choking with vines its tons of 
carven stone. Only a few decades have 
passed since a Frenchman found it 
again; even yet the archaeologists have 
not unraveled its history nor explained 
the story of the vast temple to Vishnu 
of the Hindu trinity that is the heart 
of the old capital, nor found out half 
that I would have them find about the 
armies that came back through the 
Gate of Victory, with its fifty-four seat- 
ed Titans on either side the causeway, 
who hold in their arms the carven 
snake that forms the balustrade. 

When I have asked her where she 
wants to go next, she answers: ‘“Some- 
where in the Malay archipelago, to 
some unstudied Malay island. I should 
like to make researches on taboo among 
the Malay tribesmen, and then go on to 
India, to come at the study of caste from 
that particular angle.” When I talk 
with her about the so-called difficulties 





*The members are Drs, D. L. Edsall, and 
Reid Hunt, of Harvard; W. H. Howell, of 
Johns Hopkins; C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale; 
E. J. Stieglitz, of Chicago Universitv; W. 
S. Leathers, of Vanderbilt; and A. J. Chesley, 
of the Minnesota State Board of Health. 
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of traveling in savage or remote coun- 
tries for women, she gives my own 
answer. Do you remember Horace 
Greeley, when people argued endlessly 
about making peace in the Union after 
the Civil War? “The way to resume 
is to resume,” he said. Well, the way 
for women to travel, is to travel. To 
disregard the awful warnings about 
rapine and shipwreck and murder. 
Courage, kindness and intelligence will 
see a Woman as far as they will a man; 
and farther, for natives have not always 
received fair play from haughty and 
booty-seeking white men. <A_ white 
woman carries with her less tradition of 
fear to non-white peoples, and she can 
therefore go fearlessly, better armed 
with a French parasol than with a gun, 
sometimes. 

Once Gertrude Emerson wrote me in 
the springtime,—‘‘April makes feathers 
on my feet. I think I hear every steam- 
er whistle that takes leave of New York 
Harbor. . .” In her early thirties, it is 
pleasant to know that she has dozens 
of journeys yet before her. She will 
come home with a tiger skin or two and 
a jade bracelet, and tales to write in 
her whimsical careful style, her eye set 
on all beauty, her curiosity endless and 
studious about the peoples of the Orient. 


Jewish Women 
(Continued from page 13) 
gladly, but there were no funds. How- 
ever, a committee was formed with only 
$90 appropriation, and under the chair- 
manship of Rose Brenner—now presi- 
dent—grew into a standing committee 
with $25,000 a year to spend. After 
the war crisis the Council found that it 
had only begun its work among farm 
women, who required special instruction 
on questions of sanitation. For this pur- 
pose demonstrators were engaged to go 
from farm to farm showing the mother 
how to cook, how to sew, how to care 
for her babies. Now a traveling library 
has been established, medical attention is 
provided, county fairs are arranged. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
California each have a demonstrator, 
and New York state has two. Michigan 
put a feather in the Council’s cap by 
asking it to supply a demonstrator to 
travel the length and breadth of its area. 

The Council has 
standing committees, all under able 
chairmen and all active. It is a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, was represented at the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
is amember of the National Council of 
Women. It stands for the establishment 


some nineteen 


ot juvenile courts, the entrance of the- 
[ nited States into the World Court, the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and the outlawry of war. It 
issues two regular publications, “The 
Jewish Woman,” a quarterly, and “The 
Immigrant,” a monthly. 


Lectures at Geneva 


SCHEDULE of lectures on Inter- 
national Politics will be heid in 
Geneva under the auspices of the Gen- 
eva Federation. The group of lectures 
and the subjects to be presented give 
promise of stimulating enlightenment. 

The first group of lectures runs from 
July 13 to 25, the second from July 27 
to August 8, the third from August 10 
to August 22, the fourth from August 
24 to September 5. 

This series includes in its schedules 
three lectures by Dr. Mary Williams, 
professor of a university in Wales, on 
the Celtic people. 

The League of Nations opens on Sep- 
tember 7 and Professor Alfred Zimmern 
will present his daily review of the work 
of the Assembly at 9 a. mM. This presen- 
tation is given in English, but is re- 
peated in French at 10 a. mM. Every 
evening from September 9 to 22 one of 
the distinguished members of the As- 
sembly will address the students at 9 
Pp. M. Many of those who will give 
lectures are ambassadors and ministers 
of foreign affairs. 

The secretary of the Geneva Federa- 
tion, 250 Park Avenue, New York City, 
or 9 Rond Point de Plainpalais, Geneva, 
will give any information desired by in- 
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quirers and through him reservations 
may be made for the stay in Geneva. 

It is predicted that out of these lec- 
ture courses, which are growing into an 
established institution, a Geneva Uni- 
versity will one day develop. 


Evolution 
(Continued from page 8) 


by everybody comes to believe in the 
outlawed plan—what will Tennessee 
do? 
Once, Giordano Bruno was burned 
alive at the stake (nice Christian meth- 
od!) because he taught that the world 
was round. His fellow Italians would 
not allow their youth to hear such fal- 
lacies—so to kill the idea, they burned 
him. Churchmen said they found proof 
in the Bible that the world was not 
round, and besides, everybody could see 
it was flat! Alas, “‘truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again,” and when all the 
burners were dead and buried, all liv- 
ing admitted that the earth was round 
and that Bruno had been right when 
everybody else was wrong. So Italy did 
the handsome thing and erected a monu- 
ment to the unhappy Bruno by way of 
apology. Will Tennessee perforce be 
raising funds in the next generation to 
build a monument to its school teachers 
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A Booklet for Homes 


100 West 32nd Street, Dept. X 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO 







as well as Institutions! 


In homes and institutions throughout the world, 
Englander “Productions for Sleep and Rest” are 
giving lasting satisfaction. If it is a Bed or Divan, 
a Spring or a Couch, this booklet is brimful of 
suggestions that give the utmost in sleep and rest, 
plus service and economy. Write for it. 


Englander Productions are soldby Furniture 
and Department Stores Everywhere. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


Drop-Side 
Crib 
No. 0205 
Englander 














ENGLANDER 
Springs 

Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 

Double -Da-Beds 
Three-Piece Beds 


Hammocks 
New York Foldaway Beds 
BOSTON Divans & Cots 

Hospital and 


Institution Beds 
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Amazing! but true 


You can ‘‘erase’’ needless hair 
From face, arms and limbs instantly. Dry ap- 
Plication. Odorless. Harmless. 

Wonderstoen; a round, pink disk (size powder 
puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
guarantee. Price, $1.25. At your Department 


Drug I Daa Shop or from manufac- 


Store, 
turer direct, 
BELLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN CO 
Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New York 














GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
“A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


























SCARSDALE 


NEW YORK’S 
DELIGHTFUL a 
SUBURB \a 


VILLAGE OF HOME 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOCKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 
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them together with 


MAJORS CEMENT 


oa a] =—_. Is @oop 
{ ! “, For repairing 
china, glassware, 
brio-a-brac.meer- 
schaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 
25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 


Please den’t throw away the broken pieces, put 





Cements 
20s per bottle 








4 TRADE MARK at dealers | 











Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
Both old and new addresses 
must be given. 





who were teaching Evolution before the 
uneducated legislature noticed it? 

Here are a few facts: No textbook 
in any. department of science which omits 
or evades Evolution can receive the 
honest endorsement of any scientist or 
any teacher educated in science. When 
Tennessee therefore puts Evolution out 
of her schools, she will have to order 
emasculated textbooks written for her 
purpose, as the Sovieters are doing, and 
no self-respecting teacher will remain to 
teach science. “There may be teachers in 
Tennessee like one I read about. When 
asked how he taught that the earth was 
round, he replied, ‘“‘“Oh, I teach it round 
or I| teach it flat, just as the folks in 
the district like it.” So may teachers in 
Tennessee do, but let no one call it 
education. It is merely a Bolshevistic 
form of education. 

Here are two ways in which God may 
have created the earth. The sponsors 
of each challenge the other side. Why 
not let the discussion go freely on its 
way enlisting the best minds on both 
sides until the world finds the truth? 
Because it makes for atheism, says Mr. 
Bryan. Ah, no. Among evolutionists, 
there have been and are atheists, but no 
man knows the wonder and the omnip- 
otence of the Almighty Power that 
created the earth, the sun, the stars and 
the universe as does the well-grounded 
evolutionist. He sees God in his micro- 
scope and crucible, he hears him in the 
song of birds and the chirp of live things 
at night, he smells him in the perfume 
of flowers, he feels him on every side, 
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he speaks to him in vain effort to voice 
his feeling of wonder, and knows that 
his five senses are all too limited to 
understand Infinity, and he lifts his soul 
to that Unknowable Omnipotence with 
awe he can not express. 

It is a different conception of God 
that is enthroned within the Fundamen- 
talist and the Modernist—that is all, 
How silly to quarrel over a detail such 
as the manner of creation—the truth 
of which neither knows. Where did 
Cain get his wife when according to 
Genesis there were only three people in 
the world? asks the evolutionist, and 
no Fundamentalist can answer. Prove 
that there was no Virgin Birth, thunder 
the critics of Evolution, and no Mod- 
ernist can. ‘I’m opposed to Evolution,” 
said a young chauffeur. “I don’t think 
my mother was a monkey!” Bryan puts 
it in much that way—and no evolution- 
ist ever thought a monkey the mother 
of man! What a mess! At this time 
of world distrust, class distrust, sex dis- 
trust, when problems are keeping us all 
awake at night, the church, instead of 
issuing a soothing, uplifting, helping in- 
fluence, is honeycombed by the same 
distrust. Its enemy is within—not in 
the textbooks. A prominent clergyman 
today has called another equally good 
and pious one an “infamous infidel.” 

Why not go back to that old, old 
motto: 

In essentials (God) unity 
In non-essentials (creation) liberty 
In all thing charity 

Let us have peace. 


With Our Readers 


OW many women in New York State 
Hew have not learned by sad experience, 
know what the law is in this particular state 
in regard to widows’ dowers? Isn’t it about 
time the laws were made more just? 

Wouldn’t it be a good job for the League 
of Women Voters to tackle during the next 
Assembly ? 

A case of the law’s injustice has recently 
been brought before the public. A man 
about seventy years old—a railroader—died, 
leaving his property, real estate, a good 
house and lot, and personal property, about 
$10,000 in securities, to (their) his only child, 
a married daughter. Two executors were 
left to give to the widow what they agreed 
she may have. One executor is a bitter 
enemy of the widow and would give her 
nothing. If she takes the widow’s dower, 
she can have the interest on one-third the 
real estate, which means the interest on much 
less than $2,000. 

This widow has been a faithful wife and 
mother for more than forty years. They 
were married when neither had anything. 
She has done all her own work, including 
washing, ironing, housecleaning, papering, 
painting, gardening, serving. — 

She has gone out canvassing to earn 
money for clothes. She is an exceptionally 
good cook, an immaculate housekeeper, eco- 
nomical and a good self-sacrificing mother. 
No breath of scandal has ever assailed her 
character. 

She has done as much to earn this property 
as the husband, who, though industrious, was 


a hard drinker—one of the kind who never 
staggers, but takes it out in being surly. 

Of course, if her daughter were fair- 
minded and disposed to do right, she would, 
at least, give her mother, who is old and 
feeble and sick, the use of everything, person- 
al and real estate. Perhaps she would, but 
she has a husband, who doubtless thinks after 
a few years of married life he has earned 
everything in sight. 

Now it is up to the women of New York 
State to see that these laws are changed so 
that no such injustice can ever occur again. 
Will they do it? 

Elmira, N. Y. SARAH §S. BLAIR 
ie your paper of May 16, 1925, you give 

Mr. Major’s testimony in regard to what 
he thinks that prohibition has done for the 
country—and ask if others have anything to 
say for the benefits of prohibition. In 19231] 
traveled through twenty-seven states in four 
months, going West, leaving Palm Beach, go- 
ing to Chicago, Yellowstone Park, Utah and 
Colorado and North Carolina for a stay be- 
fore coming home. I did not see a drunken 
person. Isn’t that a good showing in favor 
of prohibition? Last summer to Battle Creek, 
Michigan; the Adirondacks, New York; New 
Jersey, Maryland and back to Palm Beach, 
seeing only two men—one in the Sanitarium 
at Battle Creek for treatment and one in the 
station at Baltimore. Not bad for prohibition, 
do you think? 


(Mrs.) Esteve STINE. 
Palm Beach, Florida. 
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that such a magazine will be more 


good usually the cost is made up by the attractive to advertisers. But most 
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CimizEN has not had advertising printing, paper and postage alone 
enough to pay for the cost of would amount to about $6,000 a 
berty manufacture. In the first place, ‘“ year. That in itself would give a 
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the circulation has not been large 
enough to make it attractive to ad- 
vertisers. Also, to many business 
men the word means 
something dull and uninteresting 
and they think of woman citizens 


“citizen” 
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Your Vote 


big wallop to our deficit and make 
the magazine cost more nearly 
what you pay for it. Later, when 
advertising increases, we could 
add to the size of the magazine 
and even go back to the every- 
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“My second child is  ~ 
much stronger than my first” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Preserver 
Shoe changed the ideas of a Nation. No. 10 


‘ is a young mother in Pittsburgh 
whose ideal of success is to rear healthy 
children. 

She believes, and many will agree with 
her, that the greatest success she can at- 
tain is to bring up her children perfectly 
fitted physically and mentally to cope with 
the problems of the world. She was blessed 
with unusual energy, with a wholesome and 
cheerful disposition, and with a husband 
who returned her great love. 

Yet, their first child was weak and puny. 
The physician often would shake his head 
discouragingly when he examined it. 

“You must have been in a run down 
condition before it was born,” he said. 
“There is a causé for everything.” 

“But I’ve never been sick a day in my 
life,’’ she replied. 

“Perhaps not. But I imagine your nerves 
were on edge, and that you worried.” 

_ ‘Well, my feet seemed to hurt me worse 
in those days. And I tired easily. I sup- 
posed that was customary.’”’ Then she con- 
tinued: “I still find it tiresome to go clear 
through the day. By night I’m dreadfully 
worn out. I suppose I’ll get over it, though.”’ 

He advised her to wear the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. She has worn it the past three 
years. Recently she wrote a friend: ‘‘My 
second child is much stronger than the 
first!’’ 

It may appear to be an extravagant 


claim that the shoes of the mother have 
much to do with children. But the mother 
who is active, comfortable and vigorous, 
will usually have strong, robust children. 
The Arch Preserver Shoe has helped a 
great many mothers, by keeping their feet 
free from strain, from cramps, from abuse. 
The young mother, both before and after 
the birth of her child, must be on her feet 
a great deal. Just a little strain on her foot 
arches means touchy nerves, lines in her 
face, a gloomy view-point — and eventu- 
ally a ‘‘run down”’ condition. 

This shoe, because of a concealed, built- 
in arch bridge, affords a natural support 
under the entire foot, just as when the 
foot rests on the ground. There can be no 
strain on the ligaments of the arch, no 
matter how much a woman stands or 
walks. Even the longest, most trying day 
does not cause undue fatigue. 

Further, because of the flat inner sole, 
another exclusive feature, there is no pinch- 
ing of the nerves, blood-vessels and bones 
of the forepart of the foot. This promotes 
circulation of the blood, and improves the 
general health of the foot. 

It is easy to understand why that Pitts- 
burgh mother could say: ‘“‘My second child 
is much stronger than the first.’ She was 
a more capable mother, better fitted to be 
a mother. 

Last summer the entire family motored 
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across the continent. They had a fine time 
even with two small children along. 

Sitting in the dining room of a Seattle 
Hotel, her husband looked across the table 
at her. ‘You're years younger than when we 
were married. And you're prettier, too.” 

That statement implied, of course, that 
her costume was entirely what it should 
have been. 

That’s the fine thing about the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. It gives foot health and 
vigor and at the same time it affords style. 
A woman enjoys it doubly. There should 
be no reason why the young mother — or 
any other woman — should have to dress 
plainly just because she wishes to retain 
her youth and vigor. This explains why 
the Arch Preserver Shoe has achieved the 
greatest success in the shoe industry, why 
thousands and thousands of women de- 
mand it and will wear nothing else. And 
just as it keeps the feet youthful, it also 
retains its own ‘‘new”’ appearance. So long 
as you wear an Arch Preserver Shoe you 
will find that it holds its neat, trim shape- 
liness. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet,’’ will be 


mailed gladly if you'll send us the coupon 
below. You'll find it decidedly interesting. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
357 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait untilyour feet 
become troublesome. Let 
this book tell you now 
how to keep them well 
while wearing the smart- 
est styles. 








The Selby Shoe Co., 357 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 57, ‘‘Use 
Your Feet’’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 








Street and No. 
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ARCH PRESERVER 


Look for the trade-mark on 
the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All 
widths, AAAA to E. 


No. 127 


Supports where support is needed — 


Bends where the foot bends 


Made for women and miss- 
es by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio: for 
men by only E. T. Wright 
& Company Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 








© 1925 by The Selby Shoe Co. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 








